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When the Middle-West Was Young—See Page 3 
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The COACH 


‘595 


The Touring $ 5 2 5 


or Roadster + « « « 


The Coupe «+ « « « 625 
The 4-Door Sedan- - 695 
The Sport Cabriolet - 715 
The Landau - - « - 745 
The Imperial Landau - 780 


%.Ton Truck - - - - 395 
(Chassis Only) 
1-Ton Truck - - - - 495 
(Chassis Only) 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest handling 
and financing charges available. 
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Offering the most amazing qual- 
ity in Chevrolet history, today’s 
Chevrolet is the most popular 
gear-shift automobile the world 
has ever known. 


Quality in design! Quality in 
construction! Quality in appear- 
ance and performance! Never 
before has a low-priced automo- 
bile possessed them to such an 
amazing degree— 


—because no other low-priced 
car combines the progressive- 
ness of Chevrolet and the ex- 
perience, resources and match- 
less facilities of General Motors. 


Go with the crowds and study 
today’s Chevrolet. Mark wellthe 
aristocratic beauty of its lines— 
the superbly executed details of 
its bodies by Fisher. 


Then go for a ride over city 
streets or country roads! Revel 


Quality 


in Chevrolet History 


in the thrilling spurt that re- 
sults when you “step on the 
gas”. Delight in the smooth 
operation, the secure comfort, 
the swift sweep of the passing 
miles. Marvel at the way the car 
hugs the road, the ease with 
which it obeys the steering 
wheel, the promptness with 
which it responds to the brakes! 


Here is quality expressed in 
terms that everyone can undet- 
stand—and millions are now 
enjoying! 


Here is quality obtainable at 
prices which reflect the savings 
of tremendous production and 
which emphasize the willing- 
ness to share these savings with 
the buying public. 

Here is that most desired object 
of American life today: a beauti- 
ful car of amazing quality—for 
everybody, everywhere! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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WHEN THE MIDDLE-WEST WAS YOUNG 


Some Personal Reminiscences of Early Days in Hardin County, Iowa 


eabin a little off the road, with a flat 

stone doorstep on which I played. In- 
side, my mother sang to the droning of her tall 
spinning wheel as she walked to and fro across 
the floor, now drawing out the thread with a 
sharp hum of the wheel, now winding it in on 
the quill with a subdued rattle, The time was 
along about 1863; the place a 
small farm in the south part 
of Hardin county, Iowa. 

Our house of hewed 
consisted of one room; a fire- 
place in one end and two beds 
in the other. An opposite door 
on the west opened out onto 
where stood a mulberry tree. 
There was a window on either 
side of the room, and under 
one of them stood my mother’s 
table. I remember little other 
furniture exeept a_cherry- 
wood ehest which stood be- 
tween the beds at the north 
end. As I grew older, I recall 
friends and relatives coming 
in evenings and sitting around the fire in con- 
versation while we children played ‘‘bear’’ and 
other games in the more darkened parts of the 
room. After all the years, this home seems to 
me yet a cozy place, 

My mother’s people, Asher Kersey and fam- 
ily, had come from Indiana in a covered wagon 
in 1855, loeating the next year on the southern 
outskirts of the ‘‘ Reece Settlement,’’ which had 
been established on Honey ereek in 1851. The 
founders of this settlement were a hardy band 
of Quakers, who had driven their loaded wag- 
ons from North Carolina, a journey occupying 
all that spring and summer, and far greater 
than that of Abraham from Ur of 
the Chaldees. Their women and 
older children had walked most of 
the way, driving the cows which 
furnished sustenance for the jour- 
ney. and were to found the herds 
of the new country. These people 
deserve a special story; but, alas, 
no one remains to tell it. 

The first winter after the set- 
tling of the Kersey family, that of 
1856-7, has gome down in traditicn 
as one of unusual severity. Bliz- 
zards were frequent and long con- 
tinued. It was so cold that, as one 
of the family put it, ‘‘When you 
threw out a pan of water, it would 
freeze in a half circle in the air.’’ 
Forage became so scarce that a 
deer, driven te take refuge about 
the Kersey sheds, was found one 
morning eating hay with the cows. 
Memory often magnifies experi- 
ences In proportion to the square 
of the distance, both the disagree- 
able and the pleasant; but in mak- 
ing comparisons we must remember 
the conditions under which these 
early settlers lived. My grand- 
father’s house was a one-story af- 
‘air of two rooms, boarded up with 
rough sawed lumber outside and in, 
With the inside walls papered. It had a clap- 
board roof under which was an attie where 
some of the family slept. Mother said the snow 
Would often sift thru the roof, covering the 
beds, and the bed-clothing would be frozen stiff 
about their faces. Water would freeze in the 


M: EARLIEST recollections are of a log 
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The first 
school teacher 





‘iron teakettle on the stove at night. 


By Frank T. Clampitt 





FOR MORE COMMUNITY 
HISTORIES 


Every farm community in the corn belt 
needs its local history. How foolish it is 
to know when Caesar crossed the Rubicon 
and not know when Joe Smith, the first 
settler in Tippecanoe township, swam his 
team across the river and brought the plow 
and the ax to the new land. In every com- 
munity there is some older man or woman 
who can still be called on for the story of 
the early days. It ought to be a part of the 
community program to get that story down 
in type, put into every home, made a part 
of the reading in the school. For Provi- 
dence township, in Hardin county, Iowa, 
Frank T. Clampitt has done_the work of 
collecting facts about the early days. He 
tells us that a great deal has been lost be- 
cause the work was not done ten years 
earlier. At our request, he has given in this 
article some of his personal experiences, 
that are, in great part, typical of the early 
days of his county and of the state. 











Nothing 
could be saved from the cold unless kept in the 
‘“eave’’ outside, the opening to which was well 
packed with wild hay. There was not a thing 
to break the sweep of the wind, and the seanty 
woodpile brought from the timber two miles 
away would often be drifted over and hard to 
find. 

Besides the weather, these early settlers were 
beset with other inconveniences that we should 








Our house of logs consisted of one room 


keep in mind. Wells were at first often shallow 
slough affairs without walls or curbing, and 
breeders of ague and malaria, There were no 
farm fences, and only a few rail corrals for the 
pigs, and for the cows at night. The stables 
consisted of a framework of poles or rails cov- 


ered with hay, the sides packed or banked with 
the same. In autumn, the danger that prairie 
fires might get-inside the ‘‘breaking’’ and to 
the sheds and buildings was ever present. The 
roads were nothing but dim wagon trails con- 
necting neighbors or neighborhoods by the most 
feasible routes, or leading on somewhere in the 
dim distance to Iowa City or Waterloo, then 


the nearest railroad towns and the connecting - 


links between the wilderness and civilization. 
There were few bridges, even on the larger 
streams. On the sloughs the crossings were 
made with rails and wild hay. It was amid such 
surroundings as these that father and mother, 
having had the knot tied by a local justice of 
the peace, set up housekeeping in the cabin de- 
seribed above, in the spring of 1859. 

We talk about modern conyeniences contrib- 
uting to happiness. No doubt they do to those 
who are accustomed to them. But to people 
young and full of hope, life under these pioneer 
conditions seemed good. There was much hard 
work to do and little to bring in money, and 
‘‘economy’’ in those days consisted mainly in 
doing without—a meaning that still clings to 
the word for many of us. Making money was 
not so much the thought of these people. Their 
ambition was the primitive one of securing a 
place to live and land to produce a sustenanee. 
The ills of this age of specialization, when the 
farmer as one of the cogs in our industrial sys- 
tem must needs have a profitable market, was 
a condition undreamed of. What folks needed 
they made for themselves with a few exeep- 
tions, or obtained by barter from a neighbor 
who had made it. I have heard mother say that 
father used the ‘‘facings’’ of an old dress of 
hers for ‘‘lines’’ on his team Im tending their 
first crop. (This team must have been less frae- 
tious than some he drove later.) Mother did 
the carding and spinning of the 
wool from their own sheep for 
blankets and socks. A neighbor 
who possessed a loom did the weav- 
ing. Later, community trips were 
made annually to the ‘‘Duteh Col- 
ony,’’ now Amana, to have earding 
and weaving done. There was little 
money, as I have said; and ‘‘lux- 
uries’’ were not in the market. The 
table delicacies as I remember them 
consisted mainly of wild plums or 
crabapples cooked in sorghum mo- 
lasses, or of pies made from rings 
of dried pumpkin suspended from 
the joists overhéad. But how good 
these did taste to a boy! Our folks 
were no worse off than others. 
There were no upper classes; but 
all shared each other’s poverty lav- 
ishly! I ean remember even when 
I was quite a boy that to ride in a 
painted lumber wagon or to have 
a spring seat on it, was to appear 
quite ‘‘stuck up’’ and aristocratic. 

Following the log cabin days and 
the Civil war, we moved to a larger 
farm which father had bought, still 
on the southern edge of what was 
yet called ‘‘the settlement.’’ We 
now had a story and a half house, 
18x24, with two rooms on each 
floor. South of us was an open prairie. Here 
was a fork in the road just a little way from 
our house, where one trail led off toward the 
Tilinois Grove and another toward Bangor; and 
beside one of these trails, I would sometimes 
find a shred of colored (Concluded on page 7) 
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ABROAD OR AT HOME? 

"THERE is a tremendous effort. being made 

these days to sell more manufactured goods 
to foreign countries and to lend more money 
to governments or to private concerns abroad. 
A billion dollars a year is going abroad in the 
form of investments, The Department of Com- 
merce is making special efforts to increase the 
The 


Shipping Board and the navy stress the need 


sale of American manufactured goods. 


for greater appropriations in their fields in 
order that foreign trade of this sort may be 
maintained. 

A certain amount of this activity is, of course, 
entirely legitimate and appropriate. It seems, 
however, that the matter is being pushed so 
hard that we are likely to forget the opportu- 
nities that lie closer at home. After all, the best 
market for American manufactured goods will 
probably always be in the United States, and 
more especially in the agricultural sections. 

There is also the fact that we do not know 
yet whether we are going to get any adequate 
return for all the goods and money that is go- 
ing overseas. Payment must be made in some 
form, if we are to profit. There is no particu- 
lar sense in sending a shipload of gold or a 
shipload of machinery abroad, unless we can 
get back the equivalent value. Foreign ecoun- 
tries can not pay in gold now, and probably 
will not be able to for years. Our tariff pre- 
vents them from paying in manufactured goods. 
How, then, are we to get-any adequate return 
for these shipments abroad ? 

Aside from this, there are inereasing liabili- 
ties Incurred as the United States tends more 
and more to emphasize the foreign trade side. 
Every one is familiar with the diffieulties that 
follow investments in foreign countries. Every 
so often interest payments are not met and it 
is apparently necessary for the Department of 
State, and sometimes the army and navy, to take 
steps to see that these payments are secured. 
This works suecessfully with small and weak 
countries, but even there occasionally we have 
to fight a minor war. With stronger countries, 
more serious difficulties may arise. It should 
be noted that most of the wars of the last half- 
eentury have been fought to maintain trade 





rights and investment rights in disputed sec- 
tions. 

From the point of view of national policy, it 
would seem that instead of sending money and 
goods abroad, for which, so far as the nation 
as a whole is concerned, there may be no ade- 
quate return, it might be well to use this sur- 
plus of goods to create greater prosperity at 
home. The billion dollars that goes abroad in 
foreign investment annually could make a pow- 
er and fertilizer plant out of Muscle Shoals 
that would serve great areas of the south with 
cheap power and cheap fertilizer; could take 
care of the restoration of farm lands along the 
Mississippi; could build Boulder dam and con- 
vert the Colorado river into a source of power 
and irrigation for wide areas in the west; could 
provide the eapital for the working of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board plan, and could do a number 
of other things which would bring immediate 
ang tangible results for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Plans like these, of course, would not bring as 
big returns to certain individuals. There is a 
big rake-off for bankers who handle foreign 
loans. There is a very good profit for manu- 
facturers who are able to trade manufactured 
goods for raw materials in undeveloped coun- 
tries. Yet in planning a policy for the country, 
it is not the profits of a small group that should 
be most important. 

It is of especial interest to the farmer to note 
that while he is being urged to restrict produe- 
tion so that there will be no exportable surplus 
of farm products, the manufacturer at the same 
time is being’ urged, and is, thru his trade as- 
sociations, urging himself, to go out and find 
markets for his surplus all over the world and 
to produce more in order that these markets 
may be satisfied. As this trade in manufac- 
tured goods grows, there will be a strong tend- 
ency for the exporters to want to take their pay 
in beef and pork from South America, in wheat 
from Russia and Canada, and in farm products 
from other sections, which will compete direct- 
ly with the products of the American farms. 
As the movement grows, we will undoubtedly 
see a great push to reduce the tariff on farm 
produets, so that this sort of trade can be put 
thru with the greatest profit to the manufac- 
turers. 

In the long run, as we have pointed out, this 
may not be a good thing even for the exporters 
of manufactured goods. The market provided 
by the American farmer is worth a great deal 
more than the market provided by any undevel- 
oped country with which we are likely to deal. 
Yet too often the long view is not taken, and 
by the time the results begin to be seen by even 
the most obtuse, American agriculture may 
have received some almost fatal wounds. 

If this is the tendency of the times, and if 
this tendency is harmful to the long-time pros- 
perity of the United States and to the welfare 
of American agriculture in particular, what can 
be done to change the trend? It is too big a 
problem for anyone to have a pat answer ready, 

Undoubtedly it would help if a Federal Farm 
Board were established along the lines of the 
MeNary-Haugen plan, and efforts were made 
to hold and perhaps enlarge foreign markets 
for American farm products. This in itself 
would check the increase in exports of manu- 
factured goods. Since the folks in other coun- 
tries have only so much goods and money to 
trade, they would not be able to buy both types 
of exports. 

As to the investment of funds abroad, it 
seems clear that these investments come from 
the surplus due to the unusual properity of 
the industrial sections of this country. If the 
surtax rate in the federal income tax were 
raised, so that some of this surplus would go 
into the federal treasury, it would be more 
easily possible to pay off the national debt and 
to carry on those schemes for internal improve- 


—$$<—__—— 


ments to which we have referred. This would 
not take care of the whole job, but it might 
make a start. Certainly the farm represents. 
tives in congress ought to keep these large 
issues in mind when bills in these two fields 
come up at the next session. 








THE INSPIRED HEAD WRITER 


AN AMUSING but somewhat irritating ex. 

ample of the way comments favorable to 
farm relief are mishandled by newspapers un. 
familiar with agricultural conditions was given 
by the New York Times not long ago. Wil] 
Rogers, in his daily humorous paragraph, was 
commenting on the announced plan of the ad. 
ministration to fix up a new MeNary-Haugen 
bill with the ‘‘objectionable features’’ elim. 
inated. Rogers added: 

“If it eliminates the objectionable features, 
it won’t be any good, for it will eliminate the 
relief.’’ 

This was all very good from the farm angle, 
but the head-writer on the paper tried to save 
the day: ‘‘ Will Rogers, dirt farmer, says no 
hope in McNary plan.’’ How he extracted that 
headline from Will Rogers’ statement is one of 
the marvels of modern journalism. 





BOOKS AND COLLEGE 


HIS is the time when corn belt: farm folks 
who have children about ready to go to col- 
lege are figuring whether they ean afford to 
: send them, and if so, what college they shall go 
to. For all those who look forward to college 
education for their children, the following com- 
ment of the late Stuart Sherman, critic and ed- 
ucator, will be of particular interest. Sherman 
said: 

‘*For seventeen years I was a teacher of col- 
lege boys and girls from all over the middle. 
west, and I estimated that the student who en- 
tered college from a home with a good book- 
case had a head start of twenty years over the 
student who camé@ from a home without books.” 

How well is your home equipped? Not every- 
body can afford to send the children off to 
college, but most people can manage to find 
enough money to buy a few books every year. 





CIVILIAN RULE 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE is to be econgratu- 

lated on his plan to recommend the creation 
of a Bureau of Insular Affairs, which will put 
the government of our island possessions under 
civilian control. So far, most of them have 
been handled by army officers working under 
the War Department, and a good many of the 
difficulties that have come up in this field have 
been due to the fact that army training doesn’t 
tend to make tactful and diplomatic governors. 
The success of Horace M. Towner, of Iowa, as 
governor of Porto Rico contrasted with the dif- 
ficulties of army and navy officers in the Vir- 
gin Islands, the Philippines and elsewhere, in 
dicates that the new move is a sound one. The 
new bureau, when it is established, will be un- 
der the Department of the Interior. 





APPLE YIELDS AND RAINFALL 


T IS well known that in the ordinary year 

the rainfall between the middle of July and 
the middle of August has more to do with caus- 
ing corn yields to vary from one year to an- 
other than anything else. It is not so well 
known that the same thing applies to apples. 
A recent New York publication indicates that 
the rainfall during July and August, and espe- 
cially during the first two weeks of August, 
has a marked influence on apple yields. Prob- 
ably this is just as true in Iowa as it is in 
New York. 
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SELLING BY QUALITY Ki 

pee and cream producers are not the only 

ones who are having a hard time getting 
paid on the basis of the quality of the product 
thev take to market. Farmers in the spring 
wheat area have long complained that they 
weren't getting the money due them for high 
protein wheat, and a recent Department of Ag- 
ricniture survey bears out the claim. 

How ean they get the premium that the mil- 
ler, in the end, pays? Protein tests ean not 
be made at every country elevator. By the 
time tests are made at the terminal, the grain 
has passed out of the possession of the pro- 
ducer. 

Apparently only the wheat pool has been 
able to handle the matter with strict justice 
io the farmer. The Kansas pool takes samples 
from each wagon brought to the elevator, turns 
these in to the laboratory of the pool, and has 
a protein test made. The grower is then cred- 
ited this grade and test, and paid accordingly 
when settlement is made. 

Individual farmers’ elevators could doubtless 
do the same thing, were it not for the fact that 
the farmer has been trained to expect immedi- 
ate cash settlement in full for grain. Quite 
frequently elevator managers tell us what an 
easy life the elevator would lead if it could fol 
low the example of the creamery and the ship- 
ping association, and settle only after the co- 
operative has passed the product on and knows 
what it ean really afford to pay. Over-grading 
and too small margins have sent many an ele- 
vator to the wall. It might pay both the farm- 
ers’ elevator and its patrons, if it would adopt 
‘some of the practices of its brother co-opera- 


tives. 





LABOR’S GAIN 
ABOR has made wonderful strides forward 


ees ps 
during the past fifteen years while the 


farmer has lost ground. Even after taking 


into account the increased cost of living the 
average laboring man’s wage will buy twenty- 
five per cent more of the good things of life 
today than before the.war. In fact, the Bureau 
of Labor statistics figures that union labor is 
about 37 per cent better off in terms of the 
purchasing power of its wages. This greatly 
increased well being of labor has come not by 
increasing the hours of work but by cutting 
them. Labor now works forty to fifty hours 
a week as compared with sixty hours a week 
before the war. The great masses of the work- 
ers in the cities have never lived better than 
Their one great handicay is the in- 
creasing congestion caused by folks piling into 
the cities to enjoy the same privileges. 

Farmers today have a seventy hour week 
which, if anything, is a little longer than before 
The purchasing power of their in- 
come is less. Farmers do not envy labor its 
good fortune, but they ask the help of labor in 
retting a sufficiently square deal for agricul- 
ture so that there will not be too great a move- 
ment of farmers and farm boys into the great 
industrial centers te compete with the labor 
which is already there. 


today. 


the war. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


VERY corn belt state except Ohio was short 
on rainfall in July. Iowa and Nebraska 
Were the driest. 
rainfall was only about half the normal. There 
are sections in northwestern and north central 
Iowa that only got half an inch of rain last 
month, as eompared with the state normal of 
better than three and one-half inches. The 
bad effects of the drouth on the eorn belt were 
offset somewhat by temperatures slightly below 
éverage, 


In each of these states the 














Odds and Ends 




















AM on my way to Williamstown, Mass., to 

lead a round table discussion on agriculture 
_at the Institute of Politics which is held every 
year at Williams College in August. Hereto- 
fore the Institute has not recognized agricul- 
ture in any direet way but has confined its at- 
tention to such problems as Chinese polities, 
the situation in Italy, relations of the United 
States with Central America, mineral resources 
of the world, the growth of population, ete. 
Some of my eastern friends whe feel that I am 
a westerner with a limited outlook suggest that 
I will have an opportunity ¢o learn. I am sure 
they are right, but I doubt if a month in Massa- 
chusetts will serve to eure me of what they eall 
MeNary-Hanugenism. 

My wife and I left Towa in late July by auto. 
Most of the corn near Des Moines was six feet 
tall and much of it was beginning to tassel. It 
shaded off steadily to the eastward and in Ili- 
nois we were astounded to find a number of 
cultivators in the field. Some of these fields 
will not get far enough along to produce even 
soft corn by the time of the first frost. Of 
course [ had known in a general way what the 
excessive April and May rains had done to IIli- 
nois corn, but I was interested in seeing what 
had happened with my own eyes. I doubt if 
anyone now living ever sees again such a back- 
ward corn situation in Illinois. 

Traveling on road 382 in lowa we noticed 
all the way from Colfax to Davenport that 
there were more out of the state licenses than 
licenses. In eastern Iowa fully one- 
fourth the ears were from Illinois, but in IIli- 
nois after leaving Moline we saw only three 
Towa ears. 

South of Chicago there is a beautiful farm- 
ing country which suddenly changes into the 
sterile sand dunes of northern Indiana whieh 
are good only for growing wild flowers and 
rather_ short trees. This dune country is 
much more attractive from the auto than from 
the train. North Indiana near Lake Michigan 
while almost worthless for farming is one of the 
great industrial regions of the worid. In Gary, 
where we ate breakfast, there are niumerous 
foreigners and a great air of bustle. Here is 
where the great steel concerns take millions of 
tons of irdn ore brought in by boat from north- 
ern Minnesota and make pig iron out of it in 
the great furnaces. People working in a place 
like Gary soon forget that such a thing as agri- 
culture ever existed. 

We were glad to leave industrial northern 
Indiana behind us for southern Michigan, 
which is pretty to the eye even tho it is a poor 
farming country according to Towa standards. 
It must be admitted tho that this vear the corn 
in southern Michigan looks about as good as 
that in Illinois or even eastern Lowa. 

In Detroit my brother-in-law told me of an 
eighty-two-story building which some one was 
going to put up—also of a twenty-eight-story 
garage. Wonderful new mechanical inventions 
are always in the air at Detroit. In this re- 
spect Detroit is probably the most unusual city 
in the world. 

Across the river from Detroit into Ontario 
we soon came to the section where the Euro- 
pean corn borer has done more damage than 
any place else in America. When I visited this 
section in 1923 the eorn borer was just begin- 
ning to do real damage and there was still a lot 
of corn being grown. Today there is very lit- 
tle eorn and apparently the corn ground has 
been put into wheat and beans. The wheat is 
all without beards and has a bronze eolor much 
deeper than our Turkey Red. I saw more good 
fields of both sweet clover and red clover in 


Towa 


Ontario than any place between Des Moines 
and Massachusetts. Southern Ontario looks 
better to an Iowa man than either southern 
Michigan or northern Indiana. 

Crossing back to the United States at Niagara, 
we found New York farming a strange mixture. 
For some distance near Lake Ontario were well 
kept orchards and vineyards. Further east 
Was an immense amount of waste land which 
had onee been farmed but which was now in 
weedy timothy or going back to timber. On the 
main traveled road the houses in a section like 
this will often be oceupied by people who make 
their money by taking in tourists. On the 
secondary roads where there is no tourist traf- 
fie are multitudes of vacant hotises. We 
stopped over night at what appeared to be a 
farm house but which had the usual tourists’ 
sign out in front. They were nice people and 
while they didn’t do any farming at all them- 
selves, they told me about Sam Jones down the 
road who put out eight aeres of cabbage every 
year and who made good money two years ago, 
but who lost money last year and was depend- 
ent on the income brought in from the filling 
station and hot dog stand operated by his wife 
and dauehter, 

New York farmers generally had a rather 
hard time of it last year, except possibly the 
dairvmen. This vear the season is backward 
and while they grow corn chiefly for silage, I 
am wondering if some of it will’ be tasseled out 
by frost. Here and there beteween the hills are 
muck pockets which have evidently been 
drained. These are devoted quite largely to 
celery, head lettuce, and other market garden 
crops which take a lot of labor. Belgians, Ital- 
ians and Poles are reported to take more kindly 
to this kind of farming than the Americans. 
Near the larger cities there is complaint that 
many of these foreign farmers bootleg on the 
Unquestionably New York farming is a 
terribly mixed and complicated affair. The 
good farm land and the poor often lies close 
together and I can readily see how easily an un- 
scrupulous real estate man could skin any out- 
sider who attempted to buy without the most 
eareful investigation. 

After crossing the Hudson river we soon 
found ourselves in a very rough country which 
is almost worthless for farming. Williamstown 
is in the midst of these small mountains. The 
climate is delightful, the scenery beautiful, and 
I ecouldn’t ask for a more delightful place to 
spend a vaeation. However, I have a real job 
ahead of me because of the fact that the very 
word agriculture means a different thing to 
eastern people than it does to us. We think 
of corn, hogs and wheat, whereas they think of 
potatoes, cabbages and milk. They think about 
food gluts at the city markets, whereas we 
think more about demoralized foreign markets. 
At any rate we should have plenty of material 
for discussion in our round table, which comes 
three times a week for the next three or four 
weeks. If anything of particular interest de- 
velops, I shall write about it. 


side. 


A MONTH or so ago a good many of the lead- 

ing citizens of Iowa attended a fine ban- 
quet given in honor of Harvey Ingham’s quar- 
ter of a century with the Des Moines Register. 
Not many of the farmers of Iowa could attend 
that, but I am sure that those who read the 
Register editorials have as warm a feeling of 
friendship for Harvey as his close personal 
friends in Des Moines. At a time when the 
editors of nearly all of the great dailies of the 
country have ‘‘bowed the knee to Baal”’’ it is 
comforting to find a man like Harvey Ingham 
bringing to our aid the whole-hearted use of his 
exeeptional talents. I wish there were some 
way in which the farmers of Iowa might show 
their gratitude. 

H. A, WALLACE. 
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a used to belong to the 
wilder west, along with cowboys, 
chaps and long horn steers. Now a 
prominent gentleman from Vermont is 
wearing chaps, an amazing collection 
of politicians and newspaper men from 
east of the Alleghenies are busy pre- 
tending to be cowboys, and the com- 
bine is doing its stuff between corn 
fields in Iowa. 

It is a different combine, however, 
from the one I used to see out in east- 
ern Oregon. Just as President Cool- 
idge, despite chaps and a horse to lead, 
looks a bit different from “Wild Bill” 
Hickok, so the combine has changed 
its nature somewhat in its journey 
from the west to the middle-west. It 
is smaller for one thing. The old mam- 
moths of the wheat country cut twen- 
ty-four feet or at least twenty at a 
whack. The mid-west combine takes 
ten usually, once in a while eight, 
hardly ever more than twelve. Then, 
too, the corn belt combine is usually 
tractor operated. Out west, tho trac- 
tors are getting plentiful, it used to be 
a common sight to see a quarter of a 
mile of horses, more or less (Wayne 
Dinsmore will probably have @ correc- 
tion in next week) hitched up to one 
of these traveling arks. 

Last week combines were cutting 
and threshing grain out in Madison 
and Dallas counties, Iowa. I planned 
to go out Monday. Sunday night it 
rained; Monday morning was foggy. I 











“Here it comes” 


figured the combine would have to 
take a rest until a day’s sun had dried 
out the field. Yet by 10, I was told 
that the combine would be at work 
shortly after noon. Standing grain 
dries quickly. Grain in the shock 
would have had to have waited a cou- 
ple of days to be fit for threshing. 
Out on the Fred Spatz farm near 
Earlham, the big machine was puffing 
around. <A 10-20 tractor pulled it. The 





~ THE COMBINE IN THE CORN BELT 


Harvester-Thresher Brings New Saving to Farms 
With Big Small Grain Acreage 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 











“There it goes.” 


power to run binder and thresher was 
generated by an independent engine 
built into the combine. Some makes 
let the tractor do all the work, which 
means a big tractor, bigger than most 
corn beit farmers use. 


Combine Works Steadily 


The combine was taking ten feet at 
a time, three acres an hour, going 
steadily without stops. On one side 
was the ripe standing grain; on the 
other, grain threshed clean and pour- 
ing into the wagon box. Teams plied 
between the field and the farm build- 
ings. The bin on the thresher holds 
a wagon load or better. As it filled, 
a wagon would be brought up at a trot, 
walked alongside, then a lever was 
pulled, the grain streamed down to fill 
the wagon box, the flow was shut off, 
and the wagon moved off. There had 
been no break in the process; the 
steady march of the combine down the 
field had not been interrupted. 

Two men ran the combine, one to 
handle the tractor, the other to watch 
the thresher. Several more were haul- 
ing. This was the threshing gang. 
The fields to be threshed totalled 160 
acres. That meant roughly between 
fifty and sixty hours’ work for this 
gang. 

Figure it out for yourself as to the 
saving in man labor. No shocking, no 
bundle pitching, no hauling of bun- 
dles, no gasping in the straw pile— 
what do you think is saved? Folks in 
Illinois figure it costs from one to two- 
thirds as much as old methods. It 
sounds reasonable. 








The 


combine in action 


What about straw? You can handle 
it in three ways. If it is wheat straw, 
not needed for bedding, scatter it back 
on the land as the combine works. 
This was what was happening on the 
Spatz farm. The straw was going 
back in an even layer that would be 
easy to plow under. If you want to 
save the straw it can be bunched or 
left in the field. Hayloaders can take 
it in, or it can be baled in the field. 

The combine, of course, costs money 
and isn’t for the farmer with a small 
grain acreage. The overhead would 
eat him up. A man with 300 acres of 
small grain to handle can apparently 
use one profitably. Illinois has had 
more experience with combines than 
other corn belt states. Reeords there 
show that the bulk are being operated 
on farms of 300 acres or better. Often 
combines are used for custom work 
when the acreage is less than 300. 

The Hemphill brothers, near Dexter, 
are using a combine together, cutting 
grain on two farms and then shipping 
north to cut on a third farm. Three 
or four farmers may find it profitable 
to go together with an organization 
modeled on the threshing ring and 
own a combine in common. 


How Combine Saves 


Aside from labor saving, why use a 
combine? For one thing, it saves 
grain. Illinois tests (send for Circular 
316 to the station at Urbana if you 
want details) shows a total loss in 
wheat harvest of 5.76 per cent for the 
combine and 8.76 per cent for the us- 
ual process. For handling soybeans 


—= 


and sweet clover seed, -the saving jg 
even greater. 

But isn’t there a loss from shattep 
ing? Not much, especially with wheat, 
Wheat will stand for quite a while 
without undue loss. Oats are more 
particular. In Illinois, combines have 
been pulled out of a wheat field to 
catch the oats at the right stage. 

That question of ripeness brings up 
the length of season for the combine, 
The grain has to be dry; it has to be 
ripe; that means the weather in July 
and early August is a big factor. Illi. 
nois records show that in July the 
average days a combine can be used 
ranged from nine in 1912 to twenty-one 
in 1918. Nineteen twenty-five had 
thirteen days, and 1926 eighteen. Fig. 
ure that a combine will cut from three 
tenths to four-tenths of an acre per 
Kour per foot of cutter bar, and you 
will find that a combine cutting a ten. 
foot swath will need 100 hours to get 
over 300 acres. That means ten days 
of days each made up of ten working 
hours. Even in the rainiest year, this 
would have about made the grade, and 
of course no one compels the combine 
to quit work after a ten hour run. Its 
great value, like that of a tractor in 
spring work, is that it can be run in 
shifts and kept going steadily for ey 
ery hour of daylight. 

Just what the combine will do in the 
comparatively small grain fields of the 
corn belt is still to be seen. Farm 
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“Here it is” 


management records on farms using 
combines have yet to be run. Detailed 
studies of costs have not been made. 
Up to date, however, the evidence 
seems to show there is a place for it on 
the farm that has 300 acres in small 
grain or with a group of farms with a 
similar total acreage where the oper 
ators are willing to work together in 
a cooperative way to handle the 
threshing problem. 


MORE LIME FOR SOUTHERN IOWA 


OUTHERN Iowa is giving real con- 
\ sideration to the acid soil prob- 
lem. At least, I am convinced of it 
after attending the programs given by 
the “lime and legume” train at Stock- 
port and Ottumwa. The extension 
men with the train told me that the 
attendance and interest at these two 
places were similar to that at all the 
twenty-four stops made during the two 
weeks’ run on the Burlington railroad 
just completed. 

What struck me most forcefully as 
I listened to the questions asked those 
in charge, and the discussion among 
the farmers gathered to hear the pro- 
gram, was the emphasis placed on 
economizing in the labor of handling 
and making limestone regularly avail- 
able. That this interest has gone fur- 
ther than mere talking and thinking is 
shown by the whole train of limestone 
that was hauled into Van Buren coun- 
ty last spring. This limestone, which 
was in dump cars, was unloaded along 
the right of way at the points most 
convenient to the farms of the pur- 
chasers. 

Another proof that this part of the 
state is attacking the acid soil ques- 





Storage Bins and Right-of-Way Dumping Increase 
Use of Lime 


tion in earnest is found in the plan to 
provide limestone bins at as many 
towns and shipping points as possible. 
County Agent Hazen, of Wapello coun- 
ty, told me that the farmers, business 
men and the railroads are trying to 
work out a plan whereby limestone 
will be available at every shipping 
point in their county. A man I met at 
the Ottumwa program, who lives near 
Eldon, was hauling limestone at the 
time of the meeting. He remarked 
that had limestone been available, he 
and his immediate neighbors could 
have hauled a carload or more during 
the last two months when they had 
come home with empty wagons from 
trips to town. 


Question of Availability 


The use of limestone more generally 
in Iowa involves much more than ed- 
ucation as to its desirability and a 
willingness to spend money in order to 
grow more legumes and +detter leg- 


umes. Making it available at the most 
convenient time for hauling and 
spreading is a problem of first impor- 
tance. Reducing the distance to be 
hauled whenever possible by dumping 
along the right of way offers real 
possibilities for farm organizations 
and railroads to reduce the expense 
and increase the use of limestone. A 
land owner in southern Van Buren 
county told me that until the trainload 
of limestone was dumped along the 
railroad last year, liming his farm 
didn’t appear practical. His farm was 
eight miles from town with hilly roads. 
His car was dumped four miles from 
his farm. He plans on liming all the 
tilled land on his farm if he can have 
one or two cars dumped each May or 
June. 

There is much to be done in the 
way of education as to the profit of 
applying limestone, but reducing the 
expense of hauling and making it read- 
ily available is of at least equal im- 
portance. 


Late summer and early fall is the 
best and most convenient time for 
most Iowa farmers to haul limestone. 
It is not only a question of having 
time for hauling it then. Roads are 
much better. Much of the soil need- 
ing two or three tons of limestone to 
make possible the growing of alfa'fa 
and sweet clover, is in the rolling and 
hilly parts of Iowa. The hauling of 
the limestone even under the favora- 
ble road conditions of late summer 
and fall is a big job. 

Limestone storage bins offer real 
possibilities. At present the quarries 
can not fill all orders for August and 
September. Much of the year they 
have a surplus. Storage at the farm- 
ers’ shipping point is the logical an- 
swer. When a storage bin is avail- 
able at his local station, the farmer 
can avoid the delays incident to order- 
ing during the rush season and the 
problem of drafting the whole neigh- 
borhood to get the limestone hauled 
during the time allowed for unloading. 
He can haul whenever he has enough 
spare time and the roads allow. He 
can bring back a load of limestone 
when he hauls hogs, grain or other 
farm products to town.—Jay Whitso2- 
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loth tied to a weed—an “Indian flow 
or”, father once called it—a mute sign 
o some follower indicating which 
cad an earlier traveler had taken. 

On this prairie to the south of us 


we and others used to cut what blue- | 
| a later and larger one of native sawed 


stem hay we needed; and here, too, 
the cows used to roam at will. Many 
a time before the days of the “herd 
law” have I gone out timidly into this 
expanse as night came on, listening 
for the familiar cowbell. Prairie chick- 
ens used to “boom hoom” in their 
love making here in the early spring, 
and it was a great camping ground 
for wild geese and long legged cranes, 
those migrating “tourists” now rarely 
seen here. Fish, too, abounded in all 
the streams, even in the sloughs which 
pefore the days of ditching and tiling 
never went dry, and along which were 
numerous pond holes. I have caugat 
pull-heads a foot long in the “big 
slough” near our house, and pike two 
feet long were not uncommon. I re- 
member the pike found in a pool by 
two of us boys one day, which, failing 
to interest with our worm-baited 
hooks, one of us kept watch on while 
the other went to ask a neighbor to 
come down and “spear” it for us. He 
came all right and speared our big 


fish neatly, and then walked off with | 


it with never a word of apology. 

As a boy I would sometimes, too, go 
with father to mill at Xenia, some ten 
miles away on the Iowa river, and 
dangle my hook in the stream for sun 
fish while he attended to the grinding 
of the wheat and corn. This all day 
trip with a team, when we would take 
along our lunch and horse feed, was 
always a memorable event for me. 
The mill and other buildings were 
built of rough sandstone from the 
ledges there and had a strange, “for- 
eign” look which impressed me: Then 
there was a high bridge, one of the 
few over the Iowa river at that time, 
which gave the place an added im- 
portance in my mind. The date of the 
building of this bridge was once under 
discussion when a certain rather cele- 
brated character undertook to settle 
it. He went far back in his .experi- 
ence to the time of his leaving Caro- 
lina; told with great detail the ex- 
periences of the trip, where he crossed 
the Blue Ridge mountains, the names 
of the horses he drove, etc., etc., final- 
ly bringing the long account to a close 





by saying, “But I just can’t remember | 


whether the bridge was here when I 
came or not!” : 
The 
as I have mentioned, were largely 
Friends. They organized at Honey 
Creek the first religious body to be 
formed in the county, and have ever 


since been the prevailing sect in our | 
In the early days the Qua- | 


locality. 
kers were, and I think rather prided 
themselves on being, a “peculiar peo- 
ple’. Peculiar in dress, the men wear- 
ing the broad brimmed hat and the 
Plain, straight-cut coat “all buttoned 
down before”, and trousers with 
“doors” front and back. The women 
Wore the plain drab bonnet with or 
Without: lace lining—(I think the lace 
was considered a sign of worldliness) 
—tied under the chin with a plain rib- 
bon; round their shoulders they wore 
alittle drab shawl, and their skirt was 
of equal plainness. Peculiar in speech, 
wing only the plain language with its 
“thee” and “thou” and “thine”, 


Month by their numerals only, and 
deeming anything else in their chil- 
dren almost sacrilege. Peculiar, too, 
M their disapproval of all frivolity 
and in their attentiveness to business; 
and also, generally, in their upright- 
Ness of character which it is to be 
hoped their descendants have not en- 
tirely lost. 

Now, one entering a Friends’ meet- 
ing cannot distinguish those worship- 
bing there from other sects, either by 
the music or the. sermon or—Heaven 


first settlers in our vicinity, | 


and | 
laming the days of the week and the | 





~ When the Middle-West Was Young 


( Continued from page 3) 


Save the mark!—by the length of the 
womens’ skirts. But it was not so 
sixty years ago, I remember distinctly 
the old meeting house at Honey Creek 
where I used to be taken as a young- 
ster. Not the original log house, but 


native timber. There was a partition 
between the men’s and women’s meet- 


sectional doors which might be opened 
on occasion. A long, three-tiered 
“gallery” ran across the entire front 
of each section. Here sat the aged 
(always aged) preachers and over- 
seers and elders, any one of whom at 
any moment might~—or might not, for 
the meetings were often held in si- 
lence—rise in his place, or her place, 
after the bars had been sufficiently 
let down to hold their meetings to- 
gether, and proceed to exhort or ad- 
monish or otherwise edify the com- 
pany as the spirit moved. 

Usually the message, after the open- 
ing sentences, would be delivered in 
a measured, sing-song, rhapsodic man- 
ner peculiar to the speaker, and cer- 
tain ones I liked best because of the 


more pleasing cadency of tone on 
which they seemed to have a copy- 
right. I never got much else out of 
it. Mary a time we youngsters would 
sit and impatiently watch the “head 
of the meeting” to see when he might 
rouse himself and solemnly shake 
hands with the one nearest him, which 
was the signal for “breaking meet- 
ing”. Then the ceremony would be 
repeated down the line in the gallery, 
and the company in the pews, or on 
the benches, would be at liberty to 


| relax and talk of everyday affairs. 
ings, which were held separately, with | 


Among those I remember who were 
given to expression was William Hob- 
son, the first school teacher in the 
settlement. He wore his hair combed 
smoothly down over his forehead ‘and 
clipped squarely off just above his 
eyebrows, which gave him a peculiarly 
meek appearance. Though he was the 
inventor of “bangs’’ he had the soul 
of a saint and a missionary, and 
wherever he has gone I know the 
Lord has blessed him. Then there 
was Daniel Martin, straight and stal- 
wart, with the manner and message 
of a Hebrew prophet; and Jonathan 
Hocket, he of the tuneful delivery 
which I enjoyed, and Rebecca Hocket, 
wife of Francis Hocket, who sat meek- 





ly below his wife on one of the lower 





seats. There were others whom I 
need not name. 

A story is told of one saintly woman 
rising in her place and solemnly re- 
peating the text, “I have meat to eat 
that ye know not of;” and as she did 
so, absently unfolding the handker- 
chief which. she had taken from her 
poeket, out of which fell various 
pieces of chicken which she had 


| brought along for her noon-day lunch! 


It being a tenet of the faith of 
Friends that God may speak through 
any of His believers, it often hap- 
pened that some one with more‘ zeal 
than wisdom would get the floor and 
make some comparison or relate some 
dream hardly in keeping with the 
occasion. Thus one simple soul told 
that he dreamt of being on the way 
to Heaven, and finding the path 
blocked by a wagon which he was 
required to eat. A psychiatrist might 


| discover in this not only his sincere 





concern about the future life, but also 





have grave suspicions about the kind | 


of supper he had eaten. Many stories 
are told on the Quakers; some of them 
true, many of them improved upon, 
and many invented outright by the 
young folks who in the rising tide 
of “worldliness” were more touched 
by the ludicrous than by the deep sin- 
cerity of their elders. But the times 
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HEN you go into the corn with a 
McCormick-Deering Vertical or 
Horizontal Corn Binder you are 
equipped to do the work of from 5 to 7 
men with corn knives. And you sit in 
comfort while you are doing it. Instead 
of turning standing corn into loose, un- 
wieldy stalks that are hard to load or 
shock, the McCormick-Deering bundles 
and ties the corn for fast handling with- 
out loss of labor or corn. 
time at harvest and afterward. 
If you feed silage you especially need 
the fast, sure work of the McCormick- 
Deering Corn Binder. With the binder 
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in the field and a McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage Cutter at the silo every stalk 
can be turned into the highest grade of 
silage, at minimum cost, because the fast- 
working equipment handles the corn 
when it is at its best. 

See the latest corn binder improve- 
ments in the McCormick-Deering, at the 
local dealer’s store. 
you the McCormick-Deering Ensilage 
Cutter, in a size to suit your acreage. For 
use in corn borer infested territories, 
McCormick-Deering Corn Binders can 
be equipped with a special low-cutting 
device at slight additional cost. 


McCormick-DeeringCorn Binders are 
built in two types, horizontal {shown 
at the left) and vertical. 
light-draft, long-lived machines that 
do hard work quickly and easily. 


McCormick-Deering Ensilage Cutters 
—built in 5 sizes. Capacities, 3 to 25 tons ofcut 
fodder an hour. All sizes have reliable safety 
devices, force feed, large throat, and heavy, 
large-capacity flywheels of boiler plate steel. 
Horsepower required ranges from 4 to 25 h. p. 


McCORMICK- DEERING 
Line of CORN MACHINES 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS - SHREDDERS + 
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produced some stalwart men of God. 
Their simple brooding in their soli- 
fary paths over His words and provi- 
dences often gave them a deeper in- 
sight into the things of the spirit than 
is vouchsafed to those more wise and 
prudent, but who have held less com- 
munion with the Unseen. The proph- 
etic vision comes oftenest to those 
wandering in the wilderness and medi- 
tating deeply within their own souls. 
The present with its crowding activi- 
ties and myriad distractions is not 
conducive to pondering the deep 
things—and herein there has been a 
loss. I take off my hat to these early 
Quakers, even though some of them 
insisted upon keeping their own 
on. 

The first school in our vicinity was 
started at Honey Creek as a subscrip- 
tion school in 1854. As the settle- 
ment spread out in different direc- 
tions, and as provision was made for 
the support of public schools, others 
were organized and houses buijt at 
the most convenient or strategic 
points. Thus one was early built at 
“Half Acre’, and with our farm only 
about a mile distant, this was where 
I was sent in the later “sixties”. Half 
Acre was not the full name of this 
school, but the abbreviation of a popu- 
lar title early applied to it, it is said, 
because of the suggestive odor of 
brimstone about the pface. The 
ment, for which no lesser an authori- 
ty than the poet Holmes names this as 
the remedy, must have persisted; for 





ail- | 
| taking up public school work. 


I remember a young aunt and fellow | 


schoolmate cautioning us 
ones who were in her charge that 
there were certain persons whose 
hands we must not touch! 


The house was a plain weathered 
structure of unpainted native lumber, 
and into it, especially in winter, came 
a motley group of “scholars” from 
grown young women and big fellows 
with whose hard-thrown balls I used 
to be “soaked” in the game of bull- 
pen, to little tots just learning their 
A-B-C-’s. The interior of the house 
was as bare and innocent of decora- 
tion as was the outside. The desks 
were of unpainted pine, liberally 
carved by jackknives. A long-bodied 
wood stove stood 
the room and furnished what heat 
was obtainable. This was not much 
till along toward noon on the outer 
fringe of the room, and usually on 
cold mornings a _ sociably inclined 
group would collect about it, and even 
then the spit would freeze on the 
slates for the first hour or so, mak- 
ing icy places for the pencils to glide 
across. 

A farmer of the neighborhood who 
had some pedagogic training, known 
to everybody as “Jimmy D.”, usually 
taught the winter terms when more 
of the big boys attended. He was a 
good teacher, but ’mid the scenes of 
confusion and creature complaints dis- 
cipline was a little perplexing, and 
sometimes in making the punishment 
fit the crime rather fantastic means 
were used. The use of the rod was 
rare, but I have seen a pupil required 
to stand with arm extended or with 
a finger on 9 certain nailheed for a 
considerahie time. Once a Dig, un- 
couth fel'ow had to sit out in front 
flat on the flocr for half a dev, and 
' think it brought him more glory and 
enjoyment than shame. Certain lady 
teachers used to have us “chant geog- 
raphy”’—a good way of turning the 
noise into useful channels. The teacher 
would stand by the may pointing to a 
country or state, and the whole class 
(or school, often) would sing to the 
chosen tune such facts about its boun- 
daries, its capital, its population, etc.. 
as were on the schedule. Usually each 
phrase of the melody, and facts, would 
be repeated. Once a high-pitched so- 
prano who had lost count of the De 
Capos started in again alone on the 
“population” phrase by shouting out 
the word “pop” at the top of her 
voice to the delight of the whole 
school. 

About 1870 an election was held re- 
districting the township, and the old 


in the middle of | 


younger | 








” 


school and playground at “Half Acre 
soon faded away into a memory. Bet- 
ter houses were built; better methods 
were introduced; an academy was 
founded in the township. Also better 
methods of farming were adopted; 
more community activities were or- 
ganized—in short, the first stages of 
“pioneering” were past. 


A Vacation Bible School 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You may be interested in knowing 
something of the rural daily vacation 
Bible school which was held for two 
weeks in the Union Township Presby- 
terian church in Plymouth county. Our 
first step in this new enterprise was 
to get the church officers interested, 
which happily was no hard task at all. 
We then made a survey of our Sunday 
school children to ascertain how many 
would be interested in attending such 
a school. This done, the work of find- 
ing suitable teachers who could give 
the time to the work was taken up. 
Fortunately we have in our constit- 
uency several ladies who have taught 
and among these we found some who 
could give the necessary time. Then 
we had some young college girls who 
had taken special training in prepara- 
tion for teaching who were glad to 
have an opportunity to get some prac- 
tical experience in teaching before 








| play period midway 


On the opening day we registered 
fifty-two boys and girls and divided 
them into four classes according to 
school grades. Those who had beer 
in first and second grades the previous 
year in school were placed 
class, the next two grades in another, 
and so on thru the eight grades. 

Our school opened at 8:30 and 
closed at 11:30, with a fifteen-minute 
in the forenoon. 
I shall not take space to outline the 
entire program, but if any Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers are interested in this 


| kind of a school I would be very glad 


to lend any assistance I can in helping 


| them with such a school. 
Perhaps our biggest problem was | 


| the 


| girls 


transportation. This, however, 
was solved by 
farmers living in the same locality. 
One farmer would take his school bus 
or truck and bring all the boys and 
in his locality one day. His 
neighbor would do the same the fol- 
lowing day, and so it went for the two 
weeks. In some cases girls old 
enough to be trusted with the family 
auto attended the school, bringing as 
many as could be piled into the car. 
This is to be commended only where 
such a girl is a careful driver, of 
course. One boy drove a lumber wag- 
on, having a gentle team. Another 
boy and his sister came on ponies. 
Since there was no afternoon period it 
was not necessary to bring dinners. 


in one 





At the close of the school a public 
service was given at which the boys 
and girls gave evidence of having 
gained great good from their typ 
weeks in -vacation Bible school. Very 
often now some boy or girl will ate 
cost me with some ‘query about the 
school for this summer. It was g 
great experience and it is my firm 
conviction that such a school does 
more for the religious development of 
boys and girls than a whoie year of 


| Sunday school work, valuable and goog 


the co-operation of | 


tho Sunday schocl!s are. 

I shall be glad to render any assist. 
ance I can to rural or small towp 
churches in giving them benefit of ou 
experience last summer. 

W. E. SMITH, 

Plymouth County, Iowa. 





Killing Rats 


An up-to-date bulletin on Killing 
rats has just come out from the 
United States Department of Agricul. 
ture in the form of Farmers’ Bulletin 
1533. This can be obtained merely 
by dropping a post card to the United 
States department at Washington, D, 
Cc. The two methods most empha: 
sized in the bulletin are poisoning by 
means of varium carbonate and fumi- 
gation with calcium cyanide. Complete 
instruction are given for poisoning, 
fumigating and trapping. 
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pork you produce. 


Question— Where can you get 
your Purina Pig Chow? 
Answer—At the store with the 

checkerboard sign. 


PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eight Busy Mille Located for Service 


Write us for a Purina Hog Booklet—free - 
























. me 
another. 


Question—How much corn does 
Purina Pig Chow save? 


Answer—50 lbs. of Pig Chow 
saves from 2 to 5 bu. of corn 
in producing 100 lbs. of pork. 

Say Pig Chow saves only 3 bushels of corn. 

That would be at least $2.50. 50 Ibs. of Pig 


Chow now costs about $1.70. That’s a net 
saving to you of 80¢ on every 100 Ibs. of 
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Yours Free 


Yours merely for the asking. This com- 
plete, new 722-page Fall and Winter 
Catalogue will be sent you free if you 
send us your name and address. 

Yours Free—not merely the Catalogue, 
but yours the opportunity to see and to 
have everything new and _ interesting 
that the world of business has created. 

Yours the opportunity to see and to 
save by the new Fall prices. Yours the 
opportunity to profit through buying at 
lower-than-market prices. 

This big, new Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue in your home is full of opportunity 
for you. Each page is a page of interest 
and saving. Each member of your family 
will find it a buying guide, giving the 
lowest price, the right price to pay for 


buy the shoe. It depends upon the ability 
and the power to give the utmost value. 
At Ward’s, over Sixty Million Dollars 
in cash is used to secure low prices. Our 
eight million customers enable us to buy 
goods by the carload, by the train load, 
to contract for the output of factories, 
and so to secure low prices for you. 


Ward’s Low Prices Are Made 
Without Sacrificing Quality 




















goods of Standard Quality. We never sacrifice quality, never use 
inferior trimmings, or linings, or cheap [Ane > pam Ward & Co., 
At Ward’s—Quality is First wood, or cast iron instead of steel, just an ities 9th lads on 
Tee Ca —_—* to make a price seem low. Quality comes Portland, Ore. Oakiand, Calif. Fort Worth 
en mes Ww Frice first at Ward’s—then Low Price. Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Price does not tell quality. One shoe at 
53.98 is not always the equal of another 


So write for your big new Catalogue. 
Study the low prices. See for yourself 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 


shoe at $3.98. Itdepends upon where you the saving that may as well be yours. Wiles is. isc eesibliels atv ket sauce Sus udsauaerntadieeteadaaaine 
M ESTABLISHED 1872 W; Rae RA aks cs xennkiankidiaad Bacesae dbnnddasicemaane aaune 
ontgomery Ward &Co. oo 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Stiff Pole Hitch can be furnished 
instead of Quick-Turn 
Tongue Truck. 





IN DEERE 
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Cuts Your Corn Faster; 
with Less Work; at Lower Cost 


The John Deere Corn Binder not only speeds up the corn 


cutting job but it also is a real cost-reducer. Five to seven | 
acres of corn cut and bound ready for the silo or for the 
shock is an ordinary day’s work with the John Deere. 


delivers bundles and loose fod- 
der beyond the path of the team, 
eliminating the danger of break- 
ing the bands and scattering the 
stalks by the horses, 

Among the many other features 
you are sure to like is the tongue 
truck— it’s a real horse-saver. 
Ease of handling, great strength, 
ample traction, light draft plus 
good work—all of these features, 
so valuable to you, are combined 
in the John Deere. 

See this binder at your John 
Deere dealer’s, 


Remember that it also re- 
lieves you of a tedious tiresome 
job—the job of hand cutting. 


At silo filling time it saves men; 
does away with cutting in ad- 
vance; permits getting the corn 
into the silo in prime condition. 

The clean work of the John 
Deere is important to you. The 
stalks are delivered to the bind- 
ing attachment with minimum 
loss of ears, where they are formed 
into easily handled bundles. The 
power carrier, tripped by the foot, 


FREE BOOKLET that tells all about this better corn binder, free 
for the asking. Write John Deere, Moline, IIl., for Booklet TB- 545 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry.or expense. Water from a well 
costs you nothing. The cost of an~-Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 
circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
and wear are practically eliminated. 


Auto- Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 

































operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 
information write 

CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 








@ Tempered 


Motor Oil 


Sold under this pledge 


where you See the Red Disc Sign 


$135.61. 














Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for the month of July, 1927, av- 
eraged $13.10 a hundred, or about a 
dollar higher than in June. The well 
finished heavy steers continue to have 
a decided advantage over-the light 
steers. 

The 1,300-pound fat steers marketed 
in July of 1927 were fattened on corn 
which cost 81.1 cents a bushel on a 
Chicago No. 2 basis. As an average 
of ten years it has required the equiv- 
alent of 77.7 bushels of such corn to 
convert a feeder weighing 1,000 pounds 
the preceding January 
pound fat steer for the July market. 
Last January a 1,000-pound feeder 
cost $73. The cost of a 1,300-pound 
steer finished in July was around 
The selling price was $13.10 


| 









a hundred, or $170.30 a head, whic 
would indicate that 1,300-pound ty 
steers in July brought a profit ¢ 
34.69 a head. 

Heavy cattle have probably neve 


, made such a large profit in the history 


of cattle feeding as during the pag 
month, The situation is rapidly reach. 
ing a point, however, which calls fo 
unusual caution. A soft corn crop ove 
large sections of the corn belt is cer. 
tain. This will result in feeder prices 
continuing very high next fall. The 


| combination of high feeders and high 


into a 1,300- | 
| ter if they 


corn will make it necessary for fat 
steers to sell for $13 a hundred or bet. 
are to make any profit. 
Perhaps they will sell this high nex 
winter but we doubt it.- The steer 
feeding business is now getting into 


| dangerous ground, 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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$20.00 Gain Per Steer 














$10.00 Gain Per Steer 














$2000 toss Per Steer 
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$30 00 Loss Per Steer 























$40.00 Loss Per Steer 











$50.00 Loss Per Meer : 








$60.0 Toss Per Steer 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening catile instead of being 
sold as corn. 


Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in July of 1927 aver- | 
corn gives a cost of $9.66 a hundred 


aged about $9.10 a hundred, or slightly 
higher than in June, but still far be- 
low the price last winter. The upward 
turn in hog prices during July was 
well warranted and should continue. 

A price of $9.10 a hundred at Chi- 
cago for hogs in July is equivalent to 
86-cent corn on a Chicago No. 2 ba- 
sis, or about 71 cents a bushel for 
corn on Iowa farms. This is nearly 
20 cents a bushel lower than corn has 
actually been selling for. Most farm- 
ers have therefore felt that they were 
losing money in feeding corn to hogs 
at present prices. 

Our chart which is presented here- 
with is based on the price of corn dur- 
ing the past twelve months. The 
weighted price of Chicago No. 2 corn 
for hogs marketed in July of 1927 was 
80.5 cents a bushel. As a ten-year 
average hogs have sold in the month 
of July for a price equivalent to 





value of twelve bushels of 80.5-cent 


for the month of July, 1927. The ac- 
tual price was $9.10 a hundred, or 
there was a loss of 56 cents a hundred. 
The loss period which has now started 
will probably continue for at least a 
year, altho with the short corn crop 
now in prospect it is probable that 
hogs in terms of dollars will remain 
rather high even tho they do go low in 
terms of corn. 

A month ago we said that hog prices 
had been unjustifiably low during May 
and June and there should be a reac- 
tion upward during July and August 
on all except heavy hogs and packing 
sows. This upward move in hog 
prices started in July and we believe 
that it should continue during at least 
a part of August. If it does we be- 
lieve that there will be a considerable 
break in hog prices during late Sep 
tember, October or early November. 





twelve bushels of such corn. The (Continued on page 17) 
HOG-CORN CHART 
1913 1914 1915 19i— 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1928 1926 192 
| $3.00 Gain Per Cort 4 





$2.00 Gain Per Cwt. 

















$1.00 Gain Per Cwt 




















































































































When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 
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Loses job and sweetheart 


Your common sense tells you 
that neither employer nor 
sweetheart can stand a case of 
halitosis (unpleasant breath) 
very long. 

You, yourself, can never tell 
when you have halitosis. But 
you'll never have it, if. every 
day you use Listerine, t 
antiseptic. 


Listerine immediately destroys odors 





i, 

Had Halitosis 
80 streetcar conductors, 
meeting the public at 
close range every day of the 
year, said that about one 
person out of three offends 
by halitosis. Who should 

know better than they? 
Face to face evidence 











he safe 





of all kinds and so leaves the 
breath normal and sweet. And 
the antiseptic essential oils 
combat the action of bacteria 
in the mouth. 


Begin using it now. Common 
decency demands it. Keep a bot- 
tle handy in home and office. 


It puts you on the popular and polite side. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 


Mo., U.S. A. | 


LISTERINE 











IS THERE ANY ? 
What is the point of paying 
more when Listerine Tooth 
Paste is a scientifically cor- 
rect dentifrice and sells for 








25c for a large size tube? 


—the safe antiseptic 
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Plant Chinese Cabbage Now 


IGHT now is the time to plant 
Chinese cabbage for salads in Oc- 
tober and The culture of 
this delicious salad plant is far easier 
and simpler than that of most of the 
others in its class. For those who are 
not acquainted with it, this excellent 
green is sometimes known as celery 
cabbage and in some of the varieties 
there seems to be a combined flavor 
of celery, cabbage and lettuce. It 
makes an excellent slaw, cut up fine 
with a little vinegar, salt, cream and 
sugar. Or it may be eaten in any of 
the ways that lettuce is eaten. 

The seed is planted where the plants 
are to stay, and the young plants are 
thinned to twelve or sixteen inches 
apart in the rows. They form a long 
thin loose-leaved head in a compara- 
tively short time. The inside leaves 
are faint greenish-yellow by being 
bleached. The outside leaves are us- 
ually stripped away as in preparing 
cabbage for the table. 

Many catalogs still list Chinese cab- 
bage as a novelty but we happen to 
know that it,is a novelty that is doing 


November. 


very well in a number of Iowa gar- 
dens. Pe Tsai and Wong Bok are 
probably the two best varieties for 


this part of the country. 





A Substitute for the Electric 
Refrigerator 
V HERE electric refrigeration for 
the present, at least, is out of 
the question on account of the origi- 
feel they 
iceless 


nal expense, which some 


ean’t afford, the evaporation 
refrigerator is a very useful and satis- 
factory home convenience when ice is 


not obtainable. It will keep food and 


Size of frome lb'wide, 
14 deep 42" high 


Make removable one piece 
chth cover for frame as 
shown below Fasten tc 

frame with buggy hooks 
fa eyes or large headed 
fachs and eyesers 


Fan (4°16 fo be 
filed with water) 
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~Iceless Refrigerator ~ 





drinking water cool, and will help 
greatly in keeping milk and butter 
sweet. As it costs very little to build 
and nothing to operate, it would be 
well where much milk and butter is 
handled to have one for these and a 
separate one for the foods, since milk 
and butter are very likely to absorb 
food odors. 

The general construction is well 
shown in the diagram. The frame 
should be solidly constructed of al- 
most any available wood which will 
not warp easily, the joints should be 
mortised and pinned, or shoulder 
lapped, and fastened with waterproof 
glue and screws. After being put to- 
gether, it should be given two coats of 
white paint and one or two coats of 
white enamel. The screen wire might 
also be given two coats of enamel to 
prevent rusting. The cover should be 
of burlap, duck, or canton flannel with 


the smooth side out, about three yards 
of material being required. The cover 
should be buttoned on so it can be 
removed and washed if necessary and 
the framework cleaned, and the flaps 
at top and bottom should extend into 
the water in the pans. On the front, 


put the hooks on the top of door, 
instead of frame and also down the 


latch side of door, allowing plenty of 
them to lap over the other edge. 
The operation of the cooler depends 
on the well known fact that a liquid 
in evaporating requires the use of a 
definite amount of heat, just as it re- 
quires heat to change water into 
steam. This heat is drawn from the 
air and from surrounding objects and 
hence a marked cooling is the result. 
The upper pan is kept filled with 
water and the flaps of the cloth cover 
extending into this water act as wicks 
to draw the water into the cloth, this 
water as it evaporates producing the 
cooling effect. The more rapid the 
evaporation the greater the cooling, 
hence such a refrigerator works best 
in the shade where a strong breeze 
will strike it and the air is warm and 
dry. Under favorable conditions as 
low as 50 degrees may be secured. 
Air circulation is of the utmost impor- 
tance, so it must be so placed as to 
catch the greatest amount of breeze. 


Patchwork Thots 


T is a difficult task to nurse and en- 

tertain the sick child in the home, 
and at the same time attend-to the 
household and other members of the 
family. Many a mother feels that it 
is almost more than she can bear up 
under and worries and sickens her- 
self under the strain. Not long ago 
a lively little youngster that I know 
developed a form of heart disease and 
had to be put to bed under doctor’s 
orders that she be kept absolutely 
quiet for three weeks. At first her 
mother thought it was impossible. 


























HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT | 


The other children in the family might 
be kept in bed with no great diffi- 
culty, but not little Ann, who was 
never still a minute. 

As it happened in this case it wasn’t 
such an ordeal after all. The mother 
cut down her housework to the mini- 
mum. They had simpler meals and 
no fancy desserts. Many chores, such 


as ironing, mending and peeling of 
vegetables were done in the sick 


child’s room, the while mother and 
daughter talked about the work being 
done. Potatoes had faces on them and 
they wore brown jackets that some- 
times were taken off and sometimes 
only scrubbed and shined up with 
butter for baking. Log cabins were 
evolved from string beans and the 
child became interested in how vari- 
ous vegetables were going to be 
cooked. Lettuce leaves were peeled 
off one by one to see if any fairy 
babies might be hiding therein. Quaint 
little dolls were made out of hollyhock 
flowers and buds and set in rows 
along the top of the coverlet, a quiet 
pastime that Ann could enjoy by her- 
self when her mother had to be out 
of the room. They invented games 
that could be played without toys or 
physical exertion. Arithmetic games, 
building air castles, imaginary hide 
and seek and making up nursery 
rhymes about the yarious members 
of the family and the animals on the 
place all helped to pass the time 
pleasantly. When there was a party 
in the neighborhood that she couldn’t 
attend, several of her little friends 
sent the basket favors and these fur- 
nished many happy moments of quiet 
play. 


Sometime during the barefoot sea- 
son the smaller members of the family 
are likely to pick up ivy poisoning. 
Altho only three deaths from ivy pois- 
oning have been reported in medical 
literature it is a most unpleasant ail- 
ment to have, particularly so because 
the weather is usually warm. They 
say that it takes from several hours 
to several days for a person to become 














Dolls of All Nations—No. 6 





Deuvstas is a Scotch boy, living in the 
capital 

wears the kilt of nis father’s clan, 
very proud of it. 
school for boys, und plans to be a publisher 
and writer like his father. 
big brothers is superintendent of a shipyard 
at Glasgow, and another owns a woolen mill, 
where the wool fro:n Scotiand’s famous sheep 
is made into fine cloth. 
cloth here in Our American stores. Next time 
look for the little Dutch paper doll. 


Paste doll and costume on heavy paper, 
color with crayon, ‘. 


Edinburgh. He 
and is 
to a private 


of Scotland, 
He goes 


One of Douglas’s 


We can buy this 


and cut ou 








aware of the contact with the poisg 
sap of the ivy. Many people hay 
the idea that ivy poisoning is only g 
skin disease, but it may affect the 
whole body. Doctors tell us that aside 
from eruptions and swellings, the kig. 
neys, stomach and whole digestiy, 
system may be irritated and upset by 
the poison. 











I have just acquired a lovely book 
in rose and blue binding (the binding 
seems so appropriate) which tells aj 
about how flowers came to get thei 
names and much more about flower 
that is altogether fantastic and amys. 
ing. It is the sort of reading that cap. 
ries one beyond the borders of thé 
world, exploring into the beginnings 
of history and into the why of folk 
lore. Many have done this same gor 
of thing, but none more delightfully 
than Alice T. A. Quackenbush ‘in “Al 
In a Garden Fair.” 





OOK in one cup of water two 
4 pounds of grapes until they ar 
soft, stirring frequently. Put thru col. 
ander, forcing softened skins thru with 
pulp. Core and chop but do not pare, 
two pounds of Bartlett pears, add to 
the grape pulp and return the mixture 
to the fire and cook until the pears 
are softened. Measure the marmalade 
and add four-fifths the volume of sn- 
gar. Stir until sugar is thoroly dis- 
solved and then sterilize over boiling 
water for an hour. 





Fashion Department 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 
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531—Slender Lines—The 


No. | . pattert 
comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46- 
inch bust measure. Size 36 requires 4 
yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 498—Morning or House Dress—The 
pattern comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44-inch bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 3109—For the Smart Junior—The 
pattern comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 13 
years. Size 8 requires 1% «ards of 36- 
inch material with %yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size or age. Write plainly. and be 
sure to sign your name and address. A 
big fashion quarterly, containing all of 
the late good styles, dressmaking hints, 
ete., sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit 
by _1-cent or 2-cent stamps aud send_ 
orders to the Pattern Department, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, ‘Iowa. Allow 
two weeks for the delivery of the pat- 
terns or fashion quarterly, 
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f Our: Sabbath School Lesson | 


By HENRY WALLACE 








uarterly reviews. 












Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
jonally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


h issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted, -The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
any other paper untfl special written permission has been obtained. 
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David Brings the Ark to 
Jerusalem 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for August 14, 1927. II Samuel, 2:1-4, 
5:1-5, 6:1-15; Psalm 24. Printed, II 
Samuel, 2:38, 4, 5:1-3, 6:12-15.) 

“And his men that were with him 
did David bring up, every man with 


his household: and they dwelt in the 
cities of Hebron, (4) And the men of 
Judah came, and there they anointed 
David over the house of Judah, say- 
ing, That the men of Jabesh-Gilead 
were they that buried Saul. 

“Then came all the tribes of Israel 
to David unto Hebron, and spake, say- 
ing, Behold, we are thy bone and thy 


flesh. (2) Also in time past, when 
Saul was king over us, thou wast he 
that leddest out and broughtest in 


Israel; and Jehovah said to thee, Thou 
shalt be shepherd of thy people Is- 
rael, and thou shalt be a prince over 


Israel. (3) So all the elders of Israel 
came to the king of Hebron; and King 
David made a league with them in 
Hebron before Jehovah; and _ they 
anointed David king over_Israel. 
“And it was told king David, say- 
ing, Jehovah hath blessed the house 
of Obed-edom, and all that pertaineth 
unto him, because of the ark of God. 
So David went and brought up the 
ark of God from the house of Obed- 
edom into the city of David with glad- 
ness. (13) And it was so, that when 
they that bare the ark of Jehovah had 
gone six paces, he sacrificed oxen and 


fatlings. (14) And David danced be- 
fore Jehovah with all his might; and 
David was girded with a linen ephod. 
(15) So David and all the house of 
Israel brought up the ark of Jehovah 


with shouting, and with the sound of 
the trumpet.” 


* 





After the battle of Gilboa, the king- 
dom of Israel would naturally be 
thrown into the utmost confusion. 
Saul, their king, was dead, and his 
three oldest and warrior sons fell with 
him. David, who had long been a na- 
tional hero, had been driven by Saul 
out of the country, and was now in 
exile in the land of the Philistines, 
who now had control of most of the 
stroncholds on the west side of the 
Jordan, There remained Ish-bosheth, 
a son of Saul, evidently a negative 
character and wholly under the guid- 
ance and influence of his great-uncle 
Abner. Abner had command of the 
army and hence was the strongest 
man in the kingdom. He took Ish- 
bosheth and retreated to the east side 
of the Jordan and proclaimed him 
king. 

David now begins to manifest king- 
ly qualities. We have seen something 
of his qualities as a musician, as a 
courageous and brave-hearted soldier, 
as a leader and man of affairs, under- 
Standing the management of men, act- 
ing wisely, inciting enthusiasm in the 
army; a man of great shrewdness, 
courage and resources, with lofty 
ideals of conduct and character. if 
measured by the standards of his 
time. : 

His conduct in this crisis of his 
country and of his own life shows 
that he possessed kingly qualities as 
well. First, he seeks Divine counsel. 
(II Samuel, 2:1, 2.) There is no bet- 
ter indication of kingly qualities than 
the desire to conform conduct to the 
ascertained will of God, or, as we 
would say in these days, to be on the 
right side of all great moral questions. 
He asked Divine counsel, first, as to 


“by the remaining tribes. 





whether he should attempt to secure 
the kingdom by returning to his own 
country, and, second, as to the best 
place of settlement. 

The problem which confronted Da- 
vid and Israel then was that’ which 
confronted Grant and the American 
people at the close of the War of the 
Rebellion, namely, how to bind togeth- 
er the distracted nation and restore a 
stable and prosperous government 
which would command the support of 
every faction. There was no better 
way for David to do this than to ex- 
press—which he did .in the Song of 
the Bow, which he ordered taught to 
the children of Israel (II Samuel, 1: 
18-27)—his sincere feelings towards 
the Saul of other days, to laud his vir- 
tues, and to pass over in silence his 
grievous and fatal mistakes and sins. 

In the same line was his conduct 
toward the men of Jabesh-Gilead im- 
mediately after he had been chosen 
king and had been informed as to 
what they had done with the bodies of 
Saul and Jonathan, his son. He gives 
them his blessing because they have 
done kindness in burying the bodies 
of the king and his son. He promises 
to requite their kindness and urges 
them to be strong and valiant now 
that Saul is dead and the country 
needs brave and valiant defenders. 
He modestly announces to them his 
accession to the kingdom of Judah as 
proof of his power to do them a good 
turn in time. This showed a good 
heart, good sense, and was at the 
same time good politics. All thru his 
career, David made a friend wherever 
he could. 

When David went to Hebron to re- 
main until he should be made king, he 
took with him, besides his own family, 
the families of the six hundred men 
who had stood by him in all his ad- 
versities. He needed these men, it is 
true; but they needed him as well. 
David’s character in some respect de- 
generated after this, but at this stage 
he is at least true to his friends. 

When Abner, leader of the forces of 
Ish-bosheth, David’s uncle and gen- 
eral of his army, was killed by Joab, 
David openly denounced Joab’s treach- 
ery and pronounced a curse upon his 
head. Later two of Ish-bosheth’s cap- 
tains, anxious to win David’s favor, 
murdered Ish-bosheth in cold blood 
and™brought his head to David. He 
ordered the immediate execution of 
the murderers and buried the head in 
the sepulcher of Abner. The party of 
Saul was now without a real leader 
and there was no longer any obstacle 
to David becoming king of the twelve 
tribes, or all Israel. Nothing remained 
but his election by the elders. He 
does not attempt to force matters, but 
waits the development of events for 
five years and a half. He had been 
anointed by Samuel for some high of- 
fice, not announced at the time, and 
while he had long realized that it was 
the Divine will, he did not assume the 
crown until he was chosen by the eld- 
ers. David, tho anointed to be king 
of Israel, could not presume to act as 
king over Judah until elected by that 
tribe, nor over all Israel until elected 
This was 
done at Hebron. 

At the end of the life of the prophet 
Samuel, and in the battle in which his 
two sons were slain, the ark of the 
Lord was taken from Israel by the vic- 
torious Philistines. They had learned 
by experience to fear the God whose 
symbol it was. So they loaded it ona 
new cart, and headed it toward the 
land of Israel. It was sent on to the 
city of Kirjath-jearim, or the border 


“city of the woods,” where it had re- 





mained under the care of Abinadab 
ever since. In the course of time, its 
true meaning dropped out_of sight. 

Perhaps our minds need a little re- 
freshing on this subject. The ark was 
the most sacred symbol of the Jewish 
religion. It was made in the wilder- 
ness in a specified form by a man ap- 
pointed to construct it. It was made 
of the finest woods known, overlaid 
with the finest gold, and highly orna- 
mented (Exodus, 25:10-40). It con- 
tained the Ten Commandments, the 
fundamental law of Israel and human- 
ity. Over it were the cherubim, gold- 
en figures wrought in the highest style 
of art. Its lid or gold-covered covering 
was known as the mercy seat, on 
which the blood of the atonement was 
sprinkled once a year by the high 
priests for the sins of the whole na- 
tion. Between these cherubim and 
over the mercy seat appeared the she- 
kinah or sacred flame denoting the 
presence of God in mercy forgiving 
the sins of the people. It was obvious- 
ly too sacred a thing to be touched or 
even seen by anyone save the high 
priest, was covered over by the furni- 
ture of the tabernacle when—it was to 
be moved, and then could be moved 
only by being carried with the golden 
staves thru the rings provided there- 
for, and on the shoulders of a particu- 
lar family of Levites called sons of 
Kohath. It was in a sense above and 
beyond all others the symbol of the 
presence of the Invisible God. 

David evidently was perfectly hon- 
est in his intentions in moving the 
ark, and wished to make it the great- 
est religious ceremony and most im- 
portant event in his life and that of 
Israel. If David had not forgotten 
what the ark meant, he evidently had 
forgotten the plain and specific direc- 
tions as to the way in which it was to 
be moved from place to place (Num- 
bers, 4:5-15). The ark had come to 
Kirjath-jearim many years before on 
a new ox-cart, but it did not follow 
that David, who should have known 
better, would be permitted to move it 
out in that fashion. The Philistines 
would not be expected to know how it 
should be moved. 

The death of Uzzah for simply put- 
ting up his hand to steady the ark 
when he accidentally thought it in 
danger of falling over, came as a sur- 
prise, a great shock. It seemed to 
defeat all of David’s plans, his hopes 
and expectations of making the new 
capital a holy place, the religious as 
well as the political center of the king- 
dom. There was nothing wrong in 
this. There was nothing wrong ex- 
cept the method which he adopted in 
bringing the ark. So David was afraid 
of God that day, and carried the ark 
into the house of Oded-edom, the Git- 
tite. There is something pathetic in 
his exclamation in verse 9: “How shall 
the ark of Jehovah come unto me?” 

David thought the matter over for 
three months. He had been told that 
God had “blessed the home of Obed- 
edom, and all that pertaineth unto him, 
because of the ark of God.” Then he 
removed the ark to Jerusalem from 
the house of Obed-edom; this time in 
the appointed way. on the shoulders of 
the priests, and after they had gone 
six paces offering sacrifice of thanks- 
giving. How sincere and devoted Da- 
vid was in all this matter may be seen 
from the 15th, 24th, 68th and other 
Psalms. His idea was not merely to 
found a holy city on the site of the 
ancient heathen shrine, but to fill it 
with a holy people. He conceived an 
ideal,of citizenship which, after two 
thousand years, we have not been able 
to surpass. 

We read that David was then a very 
happy man. After having set the ark 
in the midst of the tabernacle from 
which it was taken in the days of Eli, 
he offered burnt offerings and peace 
offerings before Jehovah. Then he 
blessed the people in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts. Then he distributed to 
the whole people of Israel, “to every 
one a cake of bread, and a portion of 
flesh, and a cake of raisins,” and he 
and his people went home happy. 
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«  Here’s the place where 
. e . 
» 
: flies and 
bi 4 
: disease 
. germs breed 
7 7 : 
q but it’s easy and inexpensive to get 
- rid of them this proven way 
vy, Flies and disease germs breed and 
va live in filth. And flies carry the dis- 
¢ ase germs—especially those of ty- 
P phoid fever—wherever they go, con- 
: taminating even the food you eat. 
2° Physicians and health authorities 
# everywhere recommend this simple 
y method of getting rid of these deadly 
rh flies and germs: Simply sprinkle a 
” can of pure, high-test Lewis’ Lye— 
¢ nothing else—into your outside toilet twice 
~ a week, It kills disease germs instantly and 
absolutely prevents flies from breeding. 
2’ Alsoremoves objectionable odors and de- 
wy ‘Stroys rats, 


wr Use pure Lewis’ Lye this way regularly, 
especially during the summer and fall—and 
W, get yéur neighbors to use it. Remember, 
wy that a single case of typhoid—even if it 
should not result fatally —will cost more 

¢., than thousands of cans of Lewis’ Lye. 
* “, Lewis’ Lye is sold by reliable grocers. If 
@ * you are unable tosecureit from your near- 
"a est grocer, take no chances with substi- 
aed tutes, send us a postoffice money order for 
v.” $1.80 and we will send you by express a 

es yy dozen cans—a three months’ supply. 
a “ In any case, send us your name on a post 
¥ cardand we will mail you our book—“The 
—@,, Truth Abouta Lye’’—containing hundreds 
¥ of uses for lye and valuable recipes. Also 
vq OF booklet on the prevention of Hog 
. ‘Cholera, and a free sample of our new 
WY. cleanser and water-softener —Pensal. 


~@ 14 PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Dept. 122, 
Iphia, Pennsylvania 
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You can’t be sure of 
success unless you use 


LEWIS LYE 


Send for FREE Books 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 

















(Established 1870, QUINCY. Illinois) 
High grade courses that 


thoroughly prepare 
for business. rite 
for ame ol Book 
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Gas Heat} 
Wherever You Live 


ERE’S the Coleman 
Radiant Heater—a 
complete, portable heating 
unit that. gives you gas heat 
no matter where you live. 
Like Coleman Lamps and ane 
terns, it works on the safety-pres- 
sure principle:— makes and burns 
its own gas from any good grade 
of gasoline — no piping, no cost of 
installation. Starts quickly—easy 
to operate—use it any where. 

Just the thing for the cool spells 
of fall and spring and for extra 
heat needed on severely cold days 
of winter. Radiates a penetrating 
fan-like zone of clean, live heat— 
like sunshine. Instant regulation. 
Steady even temperature. Hotter 
than city gas; no smoke, no soot, 
no ashes, A real comfort and 
economy. Model 2 U.S. price $3. 

Ask Your Dealer to show you 
the Coleman Radiant Heater. If he 
is not supplied, write vs for fuH 
particulars. Address WC 1 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 
Factory and General Offices: 
. Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
08 ANGRLES 


Canedian Factory: Toronto, Onrario 
(H-1) 


Coleman z 
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DAVENPORT, |OWA 
Youare proud te tell friends 
that you stay at the “Black 
Hawk” when in Davenport. 
It’s economical, too. 350 rooms 


350 baths. Rooms $2.50 up. 











Men! You will want to see this 
real bargain service shoe. Built 
special of tough double tanned 
leatherthatstandshard wear. Don’t 
let the low price lead you to think this is 
a cheaper quality shoe—it isn't. Go ip; 
see style 42Y; convince yourself. 


ae ADeaier Near to Serve You 


Stores 
ARNE PRIGS 


Wear-u-well 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Adventures of the Brown Family 
Mysterious Cave Found Empty 


S they discussed the 

1 duct of Jack Miller following the 
return of Little Joe whom he had 
helped find after an apparent kidnap- 


strange con- 


ing a knock was heard and Young 
Miller stood in the doorway, blood 


dripping from a gash in his head. 

“Oh Jack,” cried Beth as she sprang 
forward and with her handkerchief 
began to stanch the flow of blood, 
“what happened? How were you hurt? 


Quick, tell me.” 

Jack Miller dropped into a chair 
while Beth and Mother Brown hov- 
ered over him and Father Brown in- 
quired solicitously what it was all 
about. Hal stood aloof with no mark 
of friendly interest in his bronzed 
young face. Here was a man who 
was his enemy, Hal felt, and until 


matters were explained they could not 
be friends agajn. 

“T ran across that fellow who 
first found Little Joe,” said Jack, 
he sneaking around the house 
here. I knew him by Joe’s description 
and I decided you'd like talk to 
him. But he was a little too much for 
me. Clipped me on the head with a 
club before I could ‘Jack Robin- 
son’ and beat it away. He looks like 
a tough customer, Mr. Brown.” 

“What were you doing here?” de- 
manded Hal and his voice was harsh. 


had 
“as 
was 


to 


Say 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


“See that you are on hand,” said 
Hal. “I’ll be there at nine in the 


morning. And I can promise you that, 


tricks it won’t be 
We've got too much 
at stake to take chances.” Taut as a 
strung bow through the hours of 
anxiety Hal went off to his room and 
shortly Jack Miller, without offering 
further information, left for home. 

As Beth accompanied her friend to 
car she pressed his hand and 
whispered, “Jack, won’t you tell me? 
You know all about the mystery here 
and we have a right to know?” But 
only a stubborn shake of his blond 
head, although there was pain in his 
was Jack’s answer as slowly he 
climbed in and drove away. Some- 
thing tugged hard at Beth’s heart as 
she watched him go. Was it possible 
that Jack was the traitor Hal believed 
him to be? No, she could not believe 
that it was true. . 

Up early, Hal busied himself about 
the farm unt# the time came for him 
to keep the appointment. Father 
Brown had decided to accompany Hal 
and as their car rolled out of the 
driveway all the other members of 
the family watched them anxiously as 
they drove away. Glum and silent, 
Hal drove furiously and in silence 
followed the Miller car as its driver 


if there are any 
healthy for you. 


his 


eyes’ 





In the recesses of the mysterious cave stood 


“That’s what we want to know. We 
can take care of ‘Slippery Sam’; we 
know who and what he But we 
may have a hard time protecting our- 
selves from our ‘friends’.” 

There was a world of sarcasm in 
Hal’s voice and Jack Miller flushed to 
the roots of his fair hair. “I don’t 
know that I can blame you much for 
the way you feel, Hal,” said Jack 
slowly as he bowed his aching head. 
“But the truth is that I was coming 
back to again assure you folks that 
I have only your welfare at heart.” 

“Prove it,” cut in Hal. ‘You can do 
that by making a clean breast of the 
whole thing. Little Joe tells us there 
was a black man and an old white 
man in a cave and you went straight 
there when you left us. Will you take 
me to that cave and let me see and 
talk to those men?” 


is. 


OR a moment Jack Miller was si- 
lent. “I can do that,”’ he finally 
said, “without breaking my word. 
You'll agree, Hal, that I'm in no con- 
dition to go now. Tomorrow meet me 
where you found me with Little Joe 
and bring your father along. You 
don’t want me to break any promise 
.ve given, do you?” Jack turned ap- 
pealing to Beth, and her eyes were 
eloquent as she assured him of her 
faith, but Hal failed to warm. 


a brass-bound chest. 


led the way, then turned off on a 
woods road showing little travel- and 
finally came to a stop in a wild and 
almost inaccessible part of the forest 
clad hills. “We'll go on foot from 
here,” said Jack, and in a little while 
stopped before a towering bluff, put 
fingers to his lips and blew a shrill 
whistle. There was no response and 
Hal wondered if Jack’s look of sur- 
prise and concern was real or as- 
sumed. Again Jack whistled and only 
mocking echoes replied. 


” 


— understand that,” said Jack 
as if to himself. “Always an- 
swered before.” Plunging on the trio 
soon came to a door set in the bluff 
and cunningly concealed by brush. 
Tossing the brush away Jack threw 
back the door disclosing a cavernous 
opening lightened by rays of the sun 
which flickered through above. There 
was no stir within. The place was 
silent as a tomb as with Jack leading, 
Father Brown and Hal went down 
rough hewn steps. 

“Gone!” cried Jack mopping a per- 
spiring brow. “Gone! I can’t under- 
stand it. They were here yesterday. 
I give you my word of honor, Mr. 
Brown, that I thought Black Neb was 
here.” 

“Your word of honor!” 
on Hal’s lips and in his eyes. 


Scorn was 
“You 











damned liar, you sneaking thief. 
ing as our friend and leading 
here on a fool’s errand after 
‘em to make a getaway.” 
Jack Miller had proved many 
that he was slow to anger and ; 
take much but now he sprang like 
aroused tiger upon Hal and the 
rolled and fought upon the cave 
until the sharp commands of |! 
Brown emphasized by  impartigj 
placed blows brought them panting», 
their feet. The fight had re-openg 
Jack’s wound and blood flowed 
his eyes. Then as he wiped th: 
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away Jack spoke slowly, deliberate} 
“Damn you, Hal Brown,” said Jack" 
“I’m through with you! You'll neve 
find out anything more from me" 
Turning, while Father Brown x» 


strained his furious son, Jack left 
cave. <As they looked about them ;j; 
the dim light they saw in one corne 
of the cavern a great brass bound box 
Was the quest ended, had the 
been found? 

Continued next week) 
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What Farmers Want in Radio 


wirashvin recently completed by the 


United States Department of Acgricy. 
— 

ture indicate that farmers are noy 

the most important buyers of radi 

sets, there being an increase of 1% 

per cent in the last two yeags, one 


fourth the total number of farms being 
equipped with radio sets. We may 
confidently expect a great increase ip 
the next two years. 

Educational programs are decidedly 
the most popular type of radio infor 
mation, although market and weather 
reports also are extremely important. 
Educational talks on crops, soils, poul- 
try, fruits, vegetables and _ flowers 
seem to be the most popular. Noon 
programs of short “questions and an- 
swers” sessions, housekeeping chats, 
current news, and music are quite 
tractive for farm folks, especially from 
stations with power enough to make 
up for the poor noonday reception 
conditions. I believe that the few 
stations giving such noon day pro 
grams might well be allowed to in- 
crease their power considerably at 
noon, since more power is needed, and 
it would not likely cause interference 
This is an improvement in farm broad- 
casting which the Federal Radio Com- 
mission might well give serious con- 


at- 
a 


| sideration, 


| 
| 
| 


| . 
' and elassical or 


Many farmers would ?fike more in 
the way of brief news items during 
the noon programs and perhaps also 
about supper time. Even five minutes 
of news well boiled down will tell a 
lot, and this is éspecially important 
when something of national impor- 
tance is up, as the overseas airplane 
flights, flood conditions, election news. 
and so on. I believe more stations 
might put this on to good advantage. 
provided it is put on at a definite 


time each day so the farmers will 
know when to tune in for it. Many 
of -the farmers, especially of the 


younger ones, are interested in base- 
ball and football results, but most of 
the stations giving baseball scores do 


this before 6 o’clock, which is too 
early for most farmers to _ receive 
them. About 7:30 would probably be 


more satisfactory for farm folks. 

Reports from farm folks indicate 
that they greatly prefer old time songs 
semi-classical music 
to the cheap jazz type. Fortunately 
most of the stations are finding this 
out and we are served much less ja22 
than formerly and that is of a much 
better grade. 

Farm folks should remember that 
the chief way that broadcast stations 
can tell what their listeners want is 
through the letters sent in. So do not 
hesitate to write your favorite sta- 
tions as to what you like and why and 
what changes you would like made. 
If you want news briefs or other talks 
or want your baseball scores at @ 
different time, write and tell them 
about it.—I. W. D, 
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; ee than twenty thousand 
4°. womén in the Middle West 
have proved the merits of Great 
Western Sugar in the jelly making 
and presétving contest just ending. 


The judges today are at work 
determining the winner of the 
grand prize, the winners of the state 
prizes and the winners of other 
prizes. 

Close competition seemingly has 
featured the work of these many 
entries... all of them users of 
Great Western Sugar in this jelly 
making ... all of them convinced, 
through their own tests, that no bet- 
ter jelly-making sugar is available. 


A little after August 1 the prize 
winners will be announced... and 
many an organization of women 
will receive funds, as prizes, for the 
excellent work their members 
have done. 


Through the remainder of 
the canning and jelly-making 
season Great Western Sugar 
not only will be found in 
these kitchens .. . since jelly- 
making proof has been so well 
established there ... but in 
the kitchens of more than 2 
million regular users -who 
annually, during the canning 
season, buy more than one 
billion pounds of Great Western 
Sugar for the important task 
of jelly making, canning and 
preserving. 


Your own grocer has Great West- 
ern Sugar. Ask him for it by name. 
He guarantees it for jelly making, 
canning and preserving ... and in 
this guarantee he is backed by the 
largest refiner of beet sugar in the 
world. 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR COMPANY 
Sugar Building 


Denver, Colo. 


Great 
Western 








Hammill On Farm Needs 


Governor John Hammill, of Iowa, 
made a strong plea for federal action 
in behalf of agriculture at the confer- 

ence of governors the other week. He 
declared. 

‘I say that national policies have 
expanded our farm plant and that, 
therefore, it is a national responsibil- 
ity to meet the situation thus created 
| so that the farmers alone will not be 
called upon to bear the full conse- 
quences. It is no solution to urge our 
farmers to shift from crop to crop in 
pursuit of one temporarily profitable; 
the pressure which this removes from 
one crop falls upon another, thus not 
| relieving the difficulty but merely 
changing its location.” , 

Governor Hammill paid a tribute to 
Henry C. Wallace as a pioneer in the 
present campaign for farm equality. 
| He said: . 

“After the conclusion of the World 
war, the producers of the raw mate- 
rials that come from the farm were 
caught between the upper millstone of 
descending prices and the nether mill- 
stone of climbing costs. Fortunately 
for the United States, when that time 
came, there was a man at the head of 
| the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States who sensed the respon- 
| sibility of his position, and who had 
the courage to strive to meet it. I am 
| proud that my state gave Henry C. 
| 
| 
| 








Wallace to the nation. With his clear 
| vision, he saw the drift; he recognized 

its causes; and time after time he 
sounded the alarm.” 

In the course of his speech, the gov- 
ernor took occasion to smash the the- 
ory that the farmers’ 
solely due to land speculation. 
said: 


| “Less than 7 per cent of the Iowa 


He 


| farmers are operating land that 
| changed hands during the war and 
| post-war inflation. Land speculation 


obviously does not account for the dis- 
advantages of the other 93 per cent. 
It may be argued that the increasing 
dollar prices of land have burdened 
the rest of the farmers in taxes; but 
if this is*true in Iowa, it is likewise 
true in the other states. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that the 
tax per acre of land in Iowa in 1921- 
1923 was 220 per cent of the average 
tax in 1913-14; but this situation was 
not confined to Iowa. The average in- 
crease for all the states exceeds the 
increase in Iowa. For the United 
States as a whole, the acre tax on 
farm land in 1921-23 was 226 per cent 
of the tax in 1913-14; in Colorado, 340 
per cent; in Mississippi, 259 per cent; 
in Connecticut, 196 per cent; in North 
Carolina, 269 per cent; and in Michi- 
gan, 240 per cent. These are the fig- 
| ures of the United States Department 
| of Agriculture. 
“A great deal of nonsense has 
been written about inflation in lowa 
| land values. The price of Iowa land 
as a whole has not even kept pace 
with the general inflation. The census 
| reports all Iowa lands worth in 1910, 
| $2,801,974,000; in 1925, $3,976,665,000— 
| an advance of 42 per cent. The ad- 
vanee in the general price level was 
56 per cent. Farm lands in Iowa, 
therefore, lost decidedly in value dur- 
ing the past fifteen years when meas- 
ured in terms of many commodities 
instead of in terms of one commodity 
—gold. In other words, expressed in 
terms -of purchasing power or ex- 
change value, the lowa farm lands in 
1925 were priced et only $0 per cent 
of their 1910 valuation, using census 
figures as the basis in both instances. 
“Something happened to the farm- 
ers of the United States between 1910 
and today that is not explainable on 
the hypothesis of land speculation in 
Iowa. The farm indebtedness in- 
creased from about four billion dollars 
in 1910 to over twelve and a quarter 
billions in 1920, and the figures of the 
1925 census show conclusively the 
drift toward greater indebtedness that 
has occurred since 1920.” 
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Dr Bennett reports ¢bat three cases 
of hog cholera was.founé near tbis 
city on Wednesday. and asked us to” 
give the warning to ail bog raisers 
to be om the Lepkout for (Retr hogs 
(fhe hog chol@e seems to travel to 
cycles of four years and im that case 
is due here in 1927 
hope tbat we may escape}! 
this dread disease but we can belpt2 
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Car on 
is Cheap Hog Insurance 


Hog Cholera is already here. The above facsimile reproduction 
of newspaper headlines show that outbreaks were reported in all 
sections of the corn belt during May, June, and July. 


State and government agricultural department officials urge early 
vaccination as the only means of preventing tremendous losses from 
cholera this year. 


Last year’s outbreak of Hog Cholera caused the swine growers 
enormous losses. Records of previous years (1912-13, 1917-18, 
1921-22) prove that the second year of an outbreak is always worse 
than the first. Nation-wide vaccination is the only method of 
lessening the losses in 1927. 


Early vaccination is surest and cheapest. A pig may be perma- 
nently immunized shortly after weaning for one-half the cost of 
treating a 125 pound hog. Vaccination that is delayed until cholera 
breaks out in the neighborhood costs more because more serum is 
required for larger hogs. Vaccination after cholera breaks out in 
the herd is the most expensive of all becatise badly infected hogs 
cannot be saved. 


Sometimes late vaccination is impossible. Farmers who waited 
until fall to vaccinate last year found that there was no serum avail- 
able. Even at this early date many of the larger Serum Companies 
have periodically been out of Anti-HMog Cholera Serum. 


Vaccinate before it is too late. When large hogs are lost, you 
not only lose the hogs, but you also lose the high priced feed you 
have put into them together with all your labor. Your hogs should 
bring good prices this year—and you’ll make plenty of profit if you 
insure your hogs by early vaccination. See your veterinarian today. 


Don’t forget, serum is the only recognized preventive of hog 
cholera known. 


Sioux City Serum Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Fort Dodge Serum Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia. 
United Serum Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Liberty Laboratories, Ralston, Nebr. 
Blue Cross Serum Co., Superior, Nebr. 
Southwestern Serum Co., Wichita, Kans. 


The above Serum Manufacturing Companies are reliable Anti-Cholera 
Serum Manufacturers, and have made it possible to bring this information 
to the swine growers, 






























































































The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


JUST the THING forSHOCK 
or SILO CUTTING 






Farmers everywhere are buying the KWIK- 
MIX double-duty, portable mixer. Handiest, 
« duickest feed mixer you ever saw. Alsoleadsthe world in 

A> mixing hard-as-rock concrete. More exclusive, time- 
Spee saving, labor-saving improvements than any other 
mixer at its price. Get our latest bargain offer, and 
Save time mixing feed for hogs and chickens, besides 
making your own concrete improvements inex- 
pensively. Write teday. 

BADGER KWIK-MIX CO. 

1027 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 














Works in any kind of 7 
soil, Cuts stalks, docs’nt 

pullthem. ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER. Cuts 4 to 7 acresa 
day with one man and horse. Great labor saver. Sold direct 
to farmers. Get your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept126 Lincoln, Ii, 
Guaranteed to be the best work- 


DETERMA able Hood — all conditions 

and to suit both thresberman 
New Improved Hood 304 cnatomer. The big thing 
about the Determann Hood and for whicb it {s known the 
best is that the operator has complete contro! of bis blast 


and straw by meaos of two ropes from the separator. 
It doesn’t biow dirt on the man on the straw stack. 











Top off your equipment this year with a real stacker 
hood. Get the Determann and be certain of satisfaction. 
Write today for more Jnformation. 


Determann Hood Co., Lyons, lowa 


Straw Guide 
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Quality Is Watchword of Chick tor in the improvement of the chigy 


: business of the entire country. 
Convention In lowa the work of accrediting 


Farm Products for An interested onlooker at the meet- | Made rapid progress during the » 





“ ° I of the wo 
ing of 1,500 hatcherymen at the Inter- | '¥° Years. owa people at the conve sures es 
tion were prominent in the plang ensilage Cv 


national Baby Chick convention held parts are al 


Serum Manufacture a re on oe future work. Tova now stant tn 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., last week | in the number of members of the ext, packs 

















; ‘ he { 
could not help but be impressed with | ternational Baby Chick association sib iol 
the serious manner in which hatchery | pees. ee Pe F guality- 
- : = P operators are attacking the problem of | 
! Many persons have the impression that anti-hog- constantly improving the quality of | High-Pressure Days 
cholera serum and hog-cholera virus are made from their product. The farm family that is planning, 
i the use, or mixing, of chemicals. This is a very incor- One of the strongest factors for im- | xhibit at the state fair, either as ig 
fA . : bo h 1 wn di provement has been the work of ac- | dividuals or a part of the county; qJ 
£ rect impression as about the only cl emic use in | crediting hatcheries and flocks. At | £4"™ women who are helping to yy 
the entire process are those used in cleansing and.|f§ | the present time this work is largely | 0M 2 County project, are working , 
sterilizing of various utensils, those used as disin- - matter of state enforcement, but pent these days. Assuming that ¢ 
i 5 ; wenty-five states voted in favor of | Teader is coming with an exhibit , 
a fectants, and the chemicals needed as a preservative federal standards as compared to one | Chickens, here are some tips. 
i after completion of the product. state that voted against it. The idea First, choose birds of uniform gj 
of the majority is that federal stand- | 204 quality for a pen. An ill-matebs 
Both serum and virus are made from LIVE Hogs ards will tend to produce greater uni- | Pen looks as bad-to the judge as a by 
and LIVE Pigs, of which many thousands are used formity in the work of accrediting, = a little horse team looks to thy ( 
will cause the terms that are used to armer. Having chosen them, han 
> us i 
each year by serum makers. Of course, the use of so become more uniform and will help in | them to accustom them to folks. Sig 
great a number of live animals requires the use of interstate shipments. counts at the early shows; so dg 
. . much corn and feeds, of labor for handling, as well as : Dr. Be A. Jull, representing the | —. n frightened, cowering, hui 
: . Tnited States Department of Agricul- | @led bird won’t show its shape. § 
the more expert serdeenns of skilled employees and ex- ture, promised the representatives of | that the exhibit is clean. Wash th 
perienced veterinarians engaged in the actual work of | the different states that the sugges- |, White varieties; wash the legs ay 
production. m | tions of the meeting relative to a fed- | feet of all varieties, and pluck og 
eral standard on acereditization would | dead feathers. This is as allowable a 


receive consideration and that a plan | throwing out the dead foliage of plany 
would be drawn up and an officia] | i2 Floral Hall. 

meeting called of all branches of the Don’t let the attendant feed th 
poultry industry to consider the plan. birds the day of judging until afte 
It is likely that this meeting will be | the judge passes on them, if judging 
held in Chicago at the time of the In- | is to be in the morning. A heavy grajy 


The cost of the hogs, pigs, corn and feeds usually 
runs 70 per cent of the total cost of production, labor 
15 to 20 per cent, and the balance miscellaneous sup- 
plies and utensils. 
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Thus it will be seen that in the purchase of hogs, ee age se Show. i ee et ee “i ite days 
i ° ° 1e main difference betwee ac- ast won aur hem, and they s| 
i pigs, corn and feeds necessary for producing serum crediting work in the east en off better when expectant of eal 
i and virus 70 cents of every production dollar goes to | in the terms used. In the east ac- | bit of bologna sausage and an apple 
Z| the farmer. Very few other products made for the | ‘"dited chicks are those which come | are allowable and appreciated. Thi qu 
f; farmer’s benefit are so largely made from materials |§ Snons' Socks Skat Lave: Seen Sustie tar | SPEar See eey Se See eer oer 
disease while in the west the word | Peps them up. 
purchased from him, accredited is used to designate flocks Many of our poultry folks stop out 
SY ~ that have been inspected by disinter- | Side the fair grounds. Don’t scoff a 
3 6 ested parties and refers to the genera] | the notion that one might lose the at- Sh 
: quality of fowls. When this differ- | dress and forget the street car that 
‘ ence in terminology is straightened | Passes nearest the door. Make a note : 
out there should be no serious trouble | of the number, street and street cr the 
i in getting a federal standard estab- | or bus connections. In busy days, w 
ie lished that would be satisfactory to | are apt to forget. To get the most oi A 
the entire poultry industry. of the poultry show, take it easy. Talk f 
There are now over 1,000 members | to exhibitors. Watch the judges a 












































































of the International Baby Chick Asso- | they work, and compare the prize wit- 
ciation. Twenty-one states have af- | ners.—H. W: A 
filiated state organizations. This | aes paar. 
shows a growth of over one member | Turkey Troubles Ri 
daily since last year. Some of the im- | di 
portant lines of work which have been An Illinois reader writes: ud 
4 accomplished by the organization con- “I have a small flock of nine poults bu 
i sists of improved standards for baby | oll — a — yo yan . 
{ : * baie et | chicken hen in the lawn. eed them e 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. prema oR yen ing Bie ' clabber cheese well drained with an 
\ surance for members and a code of | Chopped onion tops and black pepper. * 
SOMETHING NEW? | ethics that not only protects the buyer | TW0 of them seem to have a weaknes 
_ but the industry as well. in the leg joints. They eat weil, bit he 
eardanars easily and SANDWICH A report given the convention from | have to sit down frequently. The ott ee 
quickly nent ye the state of Washington shows what | €T Seven are doing finely. Will you : 
Se ae Galvanized Copper | can be done by continued work along | Please tell me what is the trouble and ie 
permanently and leaves no Alloy Steel Elevator lines of flock improvement. Their | how to remedy it? It has been bother 
oer ea Wiil not blister work started in 1920. By continued | ings them about a week. They walk 
7) or remove the hair. Horse Double-armored Against selection, breeding and disease work awkwardly but keep with the others.” 
worked during treatment. At druggistsor Rust and Decay they have reduced the mortality in You do not mention giving any grail 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free. > : chicks from 20 per cent to 5 per cent. to your poults. It is possible that they 
Surprised user writes: ““Horse had larze mhenone taet Longer Life—No Extra Cost They have reduced the mortality in have grass seeds and live meat in the 
Absorbine could take it away so completely.” BOOK FREE. Our illustrated cata- pullets from 150 lost out of 1,000 dur- | Way of bugs and worms, but there is 
=) log showing both Portable and ing the first year to a loss of eighty. | evidently a deficiency in the feeding 
B Ss @] B | N E "REE, Write for it NOW. E i re ds mineral matter. We su¢ 
TRACE MARK REG.U.S aba FREE. Write for it NOW. They have also increased the hatcha- | ri eee aie ae 
WF. YOUNG. inc. 289 Lyman St. SANDWICH | bility of eggs 11 per cent and in- | 8° ee 
MANUFACTURING | | creased egg production 20 per cent. , Oven or stove until you can powder 
COMPANY | Most of the work in Washington has | them, and make pills of these for the 
Sandwich _Illinois | now progressed to the place where | Weak-jointed ones. You can mix the 
BRANCH HOUSES they are now stressing the work of Powdered bone with lard, giving 4 


Gow neil sy is. 





certifying flocks. In this work they Piece as big as the end of your little 
have cockerels at the head of flocks | finger to each poult once a day. There 
which are from dams with known egg | is no virtue in the~ burning of the 
records of over 225 eggs in their pullet bones, but it is hard to get bone meal 


nel City, “Mo. 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
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| A imately 10,000 oa year. in some places, and you will want t 
we ted every year with Concrete improvement like that ex- |. 81Ve what you have at hand. 
FLEMING’S FISTOFORM 4 i i i 
Noexperience necessary,easy and sim- iia pressed by the report from Westtae- ee ee ae 
Die; just a little attention every Bith d aye ton indicates that rapid progress can | to feed the ration advised in the Jw) 
matter how eld the case or how unsatis- be made by continued work along the | 8 issue, but we hesitate to make aly 








: Soy other treatments may have been, 
+a a bottle sent rostpaid. 
4 Wetcefor y= A. 4 oz py Fleming's Veste 


‘ : FLEMING BROS., 205% Secs 


lines of inspection, breeding and dis- | changes if the poults are doing well, 
ease work which is being encouraged | a8 you say the other seven are. There 
in many of the states by the Interna- | is such a difference in the range. Your 
tional Baby Chick Association and af- | poults may be getting more to éa 
et filiated state associations. Many of the | than it would seem. We would 20 
‘This earliest-maturing variety bears} | Other states are also making rapid | sive much black pepper. As an occé 
3 and 4 crops in a season. Individual] | progress. This is essential for the | sional stimulus in cold weather, it § 


plants larger, leafier and of higher feed- P 
oot value than ordinary varieties. Pure, suecess of the hatchery business, ac- | a tonic, but it is not good for every 












Do not hesitate to planta field 





re Hog Worms in 24 Hours 
8s Red Devil Capsules are guaranteed 
ex remove bg A from h in 24 hours. 





PT. Geapegs eh st fisirznente and Porructions, 
| oraplece of Instrumente an tions, reed seed -- guaranteed Genuine . 
; 50. Extra Caasules, $4.00 per hu Grimm. Pipa scarified for highest germination. cording to the statements expressed day use. Make sure that your poults 


Chas. M. Hick & Co. Bent. © 880-£W 20185. Wabash, Chicago 





by the hatcherymen themselves, and | are not constipated and that they ar 
that means that the baby chick busi- | free from lice and mites. Don’t omit 
ness will continue to be a potent fac- | the grit and charcoal. 


A. B. LYMAN, Grimm Alfalfa Introducer 
Box 320 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer | eee 
when writing advertisers. LYMANS GENUINE GRIMM 
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It Doesn't Cost Any- 
thing to Investigate 


- ard Ensilage Cutter—but it may deprive you 
a mbt satisfaction that Blizzard _in- 
ee { you don’t. Blizzard has the most : 
“cutter features; gears run in oil—moving 

arts are all encased—feeding of ensilage is entirely 
P torn itic—t he ensilage is evenly 


cut, packs well, keeps well, Ai Easy 
andis the fin- ae eZ * 
andi ieee Cae Running 


sures ! 
ensilage 


Zz GearsRun 


50 convenient 
distributing 
points 


Compare the \ ‘ 
Specifications \ 3} 


the catalogsof ensil- 
sqecsters you renterested WY forFreeCatalog 
bo wer requirements, theca- 'R\\ Presents Blizzard specifi- 
iy. Ge special fem cations and features in an 
tures -comparethere- \\interesting but complete 
it’s tl way. Sive you the Sacte, 
‘ou wal or 
icaretal ‘study ©! izzard ‘aD rs 

name of nearest dealer if you don 

know him. 


The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
: Dept. . 
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REMEMBER, it’s but a short 
distance from your cow’s 
udder to the cream pitcher, 
butter plate or nursing bottle. 

Keep her surroundings 
healthful, free from germs, 
and clean smelling, with Dr. 
Hess Dip and Disinfectant. 

Provide a wallow for your 
hogs. To each 25 gallons of 
water, add about one quart 
of Dr. Hess Dip. Your hogs 
will do the rest. Good night 
lice and disease germs! 

Use the sprinkling can—in 
the poultry-house for lice and 
mites, wherever there is filth 
or a foul odor. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


DR.HESS DIP & 
DISINFECTANT 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited.to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfally answered. 


u 








Training Calves for the Fair 


One of the marks of a real calf club 
member is whether he is able to show 
his calf to good advantage when at 
the fairs this fall. One breeder once 
remarked about a boy: “He has seen 
everything at the fair except his calf.” 
The boys and girls that make the best 
impression on the judges and thereby 
help to make their fathers and moth- 
ers proud, are those that have good 
control over their calves. 

A little training every day gives 
much better resuits than a lot of 
training spent on some hot afternoon. 
Make the calf like to be handled. This 
is best accomplished by gentle but 
firm handling. First teach the calf to 
lead. A good way to do this is to use 
a small stick and train the calf to 
walk up promptly on the right side of 
the leader. 

The calf should be taught to stand 
quietly in ore position. Then it should 
be trained to stand squarely on all 
four legs. The head should be held 
up and to the front, with the back 
straight and firm. When the calves 
are first handled they are apt to be 
either wild or sluggish. A little work 
each day will soon get them so that 
they will show off to the best advan- 
tage. They should be taken around 
the automobile and other strange 
sights so that they will become accus- 
tomed to obeying the leader, even 
though they are in strange places. 





Feed Some Grain On Pasture 


Glenn Brookins, tester for the cow 
testing association at Monticello, Iowa, 
reports: “The high producing herds 
in the association are herds which get 
some grain while on pasture.” 

This is a common experience, ac- 
cording to the reports of most cow 
testing associations. In most cases 
the high producing herds are the ones 
that pay the most profit. An average 
cow will produce fairly economically 
when on goed pasture, but will usually 
show a bigger falling off in milk flow 
when the pasture becomes short than 





cows that have been receiving a mod- 
erate amount of grain. 

A mixture of two parts by weight 
of corn and cob meal, one part ground 
oats and one part oil meal makes an 
excellent grain mixture to feed on 
pasture. Two or three pounds of this 
grain mixture will be found to be a 
good investment in most cases. The 
amount can be increased as the pas- 
tures begin to fail. Such a method 
of feeding will keep the cows in good 
physical condition and prevent them 
from depleting their system in order 
to keep up their milk flow during the 
time when pastures are abundant. 





Dairy Engineering 

Here is exactly the book that many 
creamery operators and owners have 
been looking for, which will answer 
the mechanical and other questions 
coming up in the designing, building 
and operation of creameries, pasteur- 
izing plants, and so on, in “Dairy En- 
gineering,” by Bowen, and published at 
$3.75 by John Wiley and Sons, New 
York, N. Y. 

This has such chapters as definitions 
and units, steam and steam boilers, 
boiler settings, boiler fittings and ac- 
cessories, chimneys, combustion and 
tiring, the steam engine, steam piping 
and accessories, exhaust steam and 
its uses, sources of heat loss, internal 
combustion engines, transmission of 
power and arrangement of shafting, 
belting and pulleys, refrigeration, in- 
sulation, direct current motors, alter- 
nating current motors, temperature 
measurements and control, and so on. 





Hog Profits and Losses 

(Continued from page 10) 
There will be such a scarcity of hogs 
this winter, however, that we are ex- 
pecting hog prices to remain fairly 
high in terms of dollars even tho they 
may not be high in terms of the un- 
usually high corn prices. It is very 
important that we do not breed more 
than our usual number of sows this 
winter. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in July of 
1927 were around 40 cents a pound, or 
about the same asin June. With corn 
at $1.02 a bushel, oats 49 cents a 
bushel, bran $27 a ton, cottonseed 
meal $40 a ton and linseed meal at 
$47 a ton at central markets; with 
loose hay at $15 a ton on the farm 
and with labor at 30 cents an hour 
the cost of producing a pound of butter 


on a Chicago extra basis was around: 


37.5 cents for the month of July, 1927. 
The actual price was 40 cents, or 
there was a profit of 2.5 cents a pound 
for butter in the month of July. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els Chicago milk in July of 1927 cost 
$1.89 a hundred to produce delivered 
at country bottling plants. The quot- 





ed price was $2.55 a hundred, or there 
was a profit of 66 cents a hundred. 

There is no immediate sign of over 
production in the dairy business. The 
pastures which gave promise of being 
much better than usual during the 
early sammer are now being affected 
by drouth in many sections. There is 
not as much prospect of a temporary 
over production in butter this summer 
as there was in 1924. The 12-cent 
tariff should therefore continue to be 
effective and butter should show a 
slight profit over cost of production 
thru the remainder of 1927. Sooner or 
later, however, the dairy business is 
going to be overdone and in that day 
the 12-cent tariff will not be of much 
help. 





10 Cents Gain Per Lb 
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In a University test a Gehl cut 19.26 tons per 
hour with only 13.26 horse power or .688 HP. 
per ton cut—elevating 35 feet and running 
only 465 R. P. M.— the lowest power of 
any cutter in the test. It will do as well 
on your own farm. 

An all-steel machine, unbreakable steel fly 
wheel, built for years of hard service. Requires mo man 
atfeed table. Faster work at less cost. All sizes, fly- 
wheel and cylinder types. lers everywhere— 

Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer, 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
are given to milk cows. 








The Best De Laval 
Ever Made 


There are already thousands of these 
new 1927 Seriesin use and owners every- 
where say they are the best De Laval 
Separators ever made—and that means 
the best of all. 


New Features 
1 Turnabte Supply Can. A handy 
® feature — saves time, lifting and 
stooping. 
2 Easier Turning. These new 
© De Lavals are easier to start and 
turn than any others. 
3 Oil Window. This new feature 
® enables you toe see how your separa- 
tor is being oiled and shows you the 
condition of the oil. . 
Floating Bowl. Self-batancing, 
4. runs smoothly and without vibration, 
delivers a smoother, richer cream, and 
requires less power. 
rade allowances made on old separa- 
tors. See your De Laval Agent or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
New York Chicago Sam Francisco 
165 Broadway 600-Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 











for a Power-Equipped 
SEPARATOR 


You can trade in your old separator 
for a power-driven Sharples Tubu- 
lar—you can trade it in on one of 
larger capacity ... at very little 
cost. A power-driven separator costs 
only a little more than a hand-driven 
separator ... and $20 allowance 
will be made on your old machine. 
If your separator is too small 
for your needs, if it is worn, 
out of balance and losing 
cream, and you want to be 
free from the drudgery of 
it all, write today for the 
Sharples offer, telling us 

what capacity you need. 

SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 

565 W. Washington Bivd. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
or WEST CHESTER, PA. 





Exterminate Corn Borers 


ROSS METAL SILO 


Made of copper-content Rossmetal galvanized. 
No shrinkage or swelling. Can be increased 
in height. Movable. Safe against fire and 
wind. No freeze troubles. Send for remark- 
able booklet—‘“‘What Users 
Say.” 
Easy terms— buy now, pay 
later. Agents wanted. 


Check items which interest you 
Wand wrete for catalog. 





Ross Old Reliable Ensilage 
Cutter is another exterminator 
of the borer. Cuts ensilage into 
\% inch pieces. All steel con- 


struction. Write for prices. 
 — 


The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
335 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 


Makers of Brooder Houses — Silos— Cribs — 
Bins — Cutters — Mills —Garages 
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Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agents weated in open territory. 
MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
8. Washington St. Peoria, 
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SPRINGFIELD 





—a name that means 
satisfaction to the tire user 


VER since the days of the rubber-tired buggy, 

4 the name ‘‘Kelly-Springfield” on a tire has been 

a sure indication to the purchaser that he might buy 
with confidence. 





Kelly always has built good tires. Kelly is building 
better tires now than ever before. Hundreds of 
thousands of car-owners can testify to the truth of 
this statement. 


If you are looking for the utmost in comfort and 
long mileage, try Kellys. Their price is no higher 
than that of many other tires of less reputation. 

For car-owners who want value in a lower-priced 
tire, Kelly builds the Buckeye line of cords and bal- 
loon cords, tough, sturdy and generously sized. 





‘Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town.” 


KIELLY-SPRINGFIED TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Your Neighbor A Pp FE; C Ask 
Has a Him 





“The Cutter That Does Not Clog” 


‘i well pleased with the N-13 Papec purchased this 







year,” wrote H. B. Austin, Oct. 8, 1925. “It has never 
clogged the pipe once and runs so light. It will cut 
and elevate twice as much as any cutter that I ever saw. 
The feed roll is a great thing, no stopping of bundies on 


the feed table.” 

cv Papec the most economical cutter. There's a size to fit 
— your power plant, whether you use a 3 h. p. gasoline en- 
= > gine, a light or a heavy tractor. If you havea silo, a Papec 

will earn you big returns. Let us show you how. 

Write for FREE Catalog— Today 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
125 Main Street 

“~~, Shortsville, N. ¥. 
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< Light draft, low operating cost and long life make the 
















































Throws 
and Blows 
ray 


Saves One |For maa eS 
Gy; | “WAG 
Give the Mother Hog a Chance 


START Your Pigs RIGHT in the SUCCESSFUL PIG SAVER 


Built right—substantic:1—portable—rain and storm proof—comfortable. 
Front and back walls slant—pig protecting rails at end—upper front half 
ns for sun bath. The only portable house on the market, scien- 
fically ventilated. One pig—started right —will pay for the house. 
Price lower than you can build. Full particulars mailed on request. 


Also “Successful” Portable Chick-Brooding and Laying House. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 211 First St., DES MOINES, IOWA 








OT Over 50 Distribuc 
ting Centers Assure 
Prompt Service. 





















SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Walaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. ‘ | 








| chickens 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau 1s conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 
All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 


more. 


The 








Here’s Way to Control Farm 
Thievery 


During the summer months a lot of 


| transient peddlers and thieves are go- 


ing over the rural sections and quite 
often they help themselves to property 
in order to get a bit of money to travel 
a bit further on. Wallaces’ Farmer is 
doing all it can to check this thievery 
but farmers can help. 

If you raise poultry, remember that 
a good lock on the poultry house door 
will save them many times. It’s a se- 
rious offense to break into a locked 
building. A good burglar alarm will 
help, too. Wallaces’ Farmer will 
gladly furnish free of charge suitable 
plans to construct a cheap alarm. Do 
not let strangers rummage about your 
poultry yards. Oftentimes they are 


; merely lining up the place to come 


back after dark. 

Mark your poultry. 
for such marking can be 
from us on request. 

Keep a count of your flock so you 
can check them up. Thieves often 
pick on farmers where they know a 
few hens will not be missed. 

If property of any kind is stolen, no- 
tify your sheriff at once. It it’s poul- 
try, better get in touch with the near- 
est poultry buyers. Often times 
thieves are captured when they offer 
poultry for sale. 

Local protective associations are 
helpful. They assure publicity thru 
your local press that thieves are not 
welcome. We will help organize if 
you desire to form such a group. 

Keep your Wallaces’ Farmer Serv- 
ice Bureau sign posted conspicuously. 
We furnish new signs free of charge 
and can show any one they help pro- 
tect your property. If you are a Serv- 
ice Bureau member and have your 
sign properly posted and anything is 
stolen, tell your sheriff and neighbors 
there is a $50 reward available to any- 
one who furnishes information that 
leads to arrest and conviction. 

If you have property stolen, advise 
Wallaces’ Farmer at once. Often times 
we are able to render valuable assist- 
ance and help recover the property 
and get the thieves. Let’s work to- 
gether to rid the state of all thieves. 


Simple methods 
obtained 


Curiosity Catches Thieves 


When Fred Jugenheimer, a young 
farmer who lives west of Eldridge in 
Scott county, Iowa, came home about 
10 o’clock the night of June 30 and 
saw a car parked along the roadside 
he wondered. He wondered the more 
when he passed the car and saw it 
was without occupants. So he turned 
about and came up and took down 
the license numbers. ; 

Next morning Jugenheimer began to 
inquire of his friends as to whether 
they had lost any poultry. He just 
figured some one had been around and 
that the car he had seen was being 
used by thieves. 

Sure enough, Herbert. Schneckloth 
thought some of his Rhode Island Red 
were missing. So Jugen- 
heimer took his friend down the road 
where the car had been parked and 


| they saw some red feathers that indi- 


cated chickens had been handled 
there. 

Sheriff Frank Martin, of Davenport, 
was called and he immediately started 
to trace the automobile license num- 
bers. It was only a short time before 
the sheriff had arrested James F. 
Moon, of Nichols, Iowa, owner of the 
car, and along with him captured W. 
A. McCubbins, who claims Missouri 
as his home. Meanwhile Sheriff Mar- 
tin had been tracing poultry sales and 
discovered the two thieves had sold 


their ill gotten poultry at Muscatine. 


| in hand McCubbins confessed and tol 
the sheriff he would go out and poin 
out where the poultry had been takep, 
There were a number of Plymouth 
Rock hens in the group and it was at 
this time that Walter H. Stutt, living 
near Jugenheimer, discovered that he, 
too, had lost chickens. 

Stutt is a Wallaces’ Farmer Service 
Bureau member and had his Service 
Bureau sign posted properly. As soon 
as he heard of the good work of Jug- 
enheimer in helping to trace the 
thieves he immediately made applica,’ 
tion for a reward in Jugenheimer’s be. 
half. The reward-has been paid and 
Moon and McCubbins have both gone 
to Fort Madison for two years each. 

One of the ironical phases of the 
case is a statement of McCubbins who 
claims the real reason for the failure 
of their thievery was the fact that the 
thieves took a nap waiting for all the 
farmers to get to sleep, and _ the 
| thieves failed to wake up until just be- 

fore daylight. As a result, they had 
| to hurry their work and this caused 
| the careless handling of the poultry 





| which left the feathers on the ground, 4 


Stutt, however, feels. differently 
; about the matter. ‘Just a case of 
Fred Jugenheimer being on the job,” 
he told a Wallaces’ Farmer represent- 
ative. “Fred has been reading about 
how other farmers captured thieves 
and when he saw that strange car out 
on that rdad he just took the numbers 
down for future reference. Easy way 
| to make $50, eh?” 


| They Were Going to Exhibit at 
State Fair — and Didn’t 


A Service Bureau member writes us: 

“T am appealing to your department 
for a little advice. I am _ really 
ashamed to do so as I realize that I 

| am the champion easy mark. 

“A few days ago a man called here 
with some exhibits he was required to 
show in the different homes that were 
to be on exhibit this fall in WaShing- 

| ton, Iowa (our county seat). Of 
course, I felt it my duty to look at 
this display and bit accordingly. He 
had pictures and this is the lie he told 
me, or I’m afraid it is. 

“He said that Mr. Garson, a portrait 
painter that used to be with the 
Springfields in Chicago, had _ trans- 
ferred his business to the Chicago Por- 
trait Company, and that last fall he 
| held an exhibit in Sigourney, Iowa, one 
at Oskaloosa and one at Des Moines, 
and that he required his mén to go 
around the country and show these 
pictures and get thirty people (that is 
lucky people according to the way they 
| drew) to let him take their portraits 
|} and paint them for the price of the 
paint for the privilege of exhibiting 
them this fall at Washington as an ad- 
vertisement of his work and then after 
the exhibit they would travel the 
country again selling his pictures. It 
| sounded quite reasonable and when ! 
| charged him with a graft he denied it 
and said it would be impossible for 
more than thirty people to be lucky as 
there were just thirty lucky numbers 
for this county. My little girl drew a 
lucky number and that was the third 
lucky number that had been drawn 
that day, according to his story. 

“I’m supposed to pay for the work, 
$7.95 for one scene and one portrait. 
but I have talked to my neighbors and 
have learned that they all drew lucky 
numbers and now I hate to pay a per 
ny to such a liar.” 

For the ’steenth time we warn you, 
beware of picture fakers with “lucky 
envelopes.” It’s just another way to 
apply the old shell game. Remember 
when you sign an order of any kind 








for a stranger you are going to get in 
trouble. Why not investigate first and 


When confronted with the evidence ‘ save trouble? . 
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PROBLEM 


Go to your local ‘‘Farm 
Service’? Hardware Store, 
the one with the “‘tag”’ in 
the window, for informa- 
tion and prices about water 
pumping and distributing 
equipment which you may 
want to install this fall. 
You will get accurate in- 
formation at these progres- 
sive hardware stores and 
the same courteous service 
that you found so helpful 
in the selection of tools, 
paints, builders’ hardware 
and other things. 


Take your water problems 
there, too, whether they 
are large or small, for it 
will be the means of get- 
ting the best equipment 
and the greatest value for 
your money. It is the 
right place to buy all kinds 
of barn, milk house and 
poultry house equipment, 
too, for “Farm Service’’ 
hardware man has made 
a study of the conditions 
of your locality and knows 
what is best suited to meet 
your climatic and other 
conditions. Look for the 
“tag”’——it means welcome 
to you. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men 














Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Experience is what you get 
while you are looking for some- 
thing else.” 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 

















Contest closes August 23, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 





A woman engaged a new maid, who 
answered the door one afternoon. A man 
asked if her mistress was at home. 

“Yes,’”’ replied the maid, “come right 
on in.” 

“But,” stammered the visitor, “perhaps 


| she’s engaged.” 





“Oh, she’s engaged all right, but he’s 
out of town for a week, so you needn’t be 


| afraid. Come right in.” 





iT OUGHT TO CURE 
“Fave you some of the gasoline that 
stops knocking?”’ 
“F¥eg,”? 
“Then give my wife a glass.” 


STANDING ROOM ONLY 
“What!” cried the Mormon’s wife, ‘‘you 
say my husband is dying?” 
“[’m afraid so,’ replied the doctor. 





“Then my place is at his bedside until | 


the end.” 
“Yes, but T’d advise you to hurry, as all 
the best places are being taken rapidly.” 


RETRIBUTION 
Judge: ‘‘Haven’t I seen you somewhere 
before?” 
Defendant: ‘Surely. I gave your daugh- 
ter singing lessons.” 
Judge: ‘Fifty years!” 


WE GOT ONE OF ’EM 
Guide (to tour party of the Ford plant): 
“Do you know what would happen if that 
man on the right side ever missed a day 


at work?” 
Interested Onlooker: ‘No, what would 


happen?” 
“Two thousand, two hundred and sixty- 
one Fords would go out of the factory 


without springs.” 
“Say, mister, that fella’s been sick a 


lot, ain’t he?” 


WELL, HE SAVED HIS PENCIL 
“Wear about the Scotchman who just 
went insane?” 
“No, what was the matter?” 
“He bought a score card at the game 
and neither team scored.” 





ALL HE HAD 


Judge: “The policeman says you of- 
fered resistance when he arrested you.” 

Prisoner: ‘Well, your honor, that was 
all I had. Maybe I’d have been more suc- 
cessful if it had been a $10 bill.” 


STUBBORN 


“Get out!” 

“JT will not.” 

“Get out, I tell you!” 

“T will not. And as I am not in the 
habit of taking orders, I will leave you.” 


HAD TWO GUESSES 

The bashful bachelor encountered 2 
neighbor, 2 young mother, and, wishing 
to be neighborly, asked: 

“How is your little girl, Mrs. Jones?” 

“My little boy is quite well, thank you,” 
replied the proud mother. 

“Oh, it’s a boy!’ exclaimed the bach- 
elor, in confusion. “I knew it was one or 
the other.” — 


l 
















Ww ITH prize herds 

from America’s greate 
est breeding farms—grains, 
fruits and farm projects 
from every corner of the 
state—the world’s greatest 
agricultural and live stock 
fair welcomes you to Des = 
Moines this summer. 





















Never has such a wealth of farm featgres been assembled as 
you will see in this vast exposition, covering more than 
300 acres. Never have such amusements been provided, 
or such a perfect combination of education and entertain- 
ment for an ideal vacation. ; 


> 


Iowa's Annual Outin 


National Live Stock Show of nearly 6,090 pure-bred 
animals. : 























Finest grains and produce from lowa’s best farms, 


Boys and girls’ live stock show, farm exhibits and judging 
contests 


A women’s exposition filling two entire buildings; thirty- 
one county Farm Bureau displays; + acres of farm machinery 
team pulling contests; lectures and displays on improved farming 
methods of all kinds. 

And such entertainment—five days horse racing for $20,- 
000 in purses, six days whippet dog races, two days auto races, 
Sousa and nis 7-piece band, five other famous bands and orchestras, 
brilliant midway of 40 shows, fifteen hippodrome attractions, im- 
mense fireworks spectacle—"The Fall of Troy,” society horse shows, 
mammoth new grandstand seating over 12,000 


There’s no substitute for a real State Fair outing. Join the 
\ 400,000 happy vagation-seekers who will enjoy Lowa’s great exposi- 


Sy tion this summer, 
Sousa and His Band Every Day 


lowa State Fait 


| AUG,24- SEPT.Z 


k. Reduced Railvoag Rates - 























SAFETY FIR ST Do your »vuying from firms advertising in Wal- 

laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 
Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 
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Lime and Ferti- 


lizer Spreader 
has these features 


Guaranteed to spread wet, 


dry or lumpy lime and all ‘ 
fertilizers 75 to 10,000 pounds 
coouee | (REE 
y 
criamociannt | SOIL TESTER 
Og; 4 o 
fits in place of endgate— Find out for certain if you have sour soil. Our 
ee ee 8 ee gives the answer instantly. Simple in- 
quickly, 9 —saves time, structions. _ as —_ “3 soil a _ 
tilizer only once — lowered s : 
a ~ improved model. banc ple a nem: ted we Sr jay fagg the 
SPREADS 20 THE HOLDEN ce. Inc. 
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Fresh From the Country 
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Southern—Tinion County, July 30—The 
corn is making good growth now, but it 
is still slightly later than normal. Small 
grain is being threshed now, but the yield 
ts below the average, especially the late 
oats, which are very light, some being 
the next thing to a complete failure; 
meadows produced a fair crop. Blue 
grass pastures are drving up. Not many 
cattle and hogs on feed. Corn is selling 
around $1.90 a bushel. The roads are in 
good shape, and no hauling on them 
either.—Vernon Rayl. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, July 
29—Oats cutting is about over; the late 
oat are very rusty and will be rather 
light. Corn needs a good rain, 
in the south half of the county; the early 
planted corn is tasseling. Pastures are 
short. The fruit crop is not very good; 
very few apples or plum The young 
clover looks fine in the stubble fields; 
if it doesn’t stay dry too long it will be 
all right. Not many hogs on feed. Not 
much grain in the county.—C. Laydon., 

Northern—BPutler County, July 29—We 
are having hot weather. Corn growing 
fine. Oats cutting about all done; about 
the average yield, except some places, 
where hail did some damage. Pastures 
getting dry. About the average crop of 
potatoes. All livestock in food condition. 
—Geo. I, Mayer. 

Central—-Dallas County,July 29—Thresh- 
ing being held up this week by much 
needed rain; is about half completed; 
wheat vielding from 7 to, 35 bushels; oats, 
20 to 55; fair quality. Condition of corn 
much improved since rain; early corn is 
tasseling and putting out shoots; no big 
corn crop here; too much late corn. Pas- 
tures are short. New seeding of clover 
has been hurt by dry weather, some of it 
entirely gone. Gardens cut short by dry 
weather; may come on now. Second cut- 
ting of alfalfa light. Some sickness among 
young pigs. Not many hogs or cattle 
left.—H. C. Flint. 

Western—Guthrie County, July 29— 
Showers during the past week have 
helped corn a lot. Threshing has gone 
ahead in general; yields of small grain 
are varying: some extra good yields of 
barley: fair of wheat and not averaging 
Second cutting of al- 
rainfall—C. H. 


especially 


so good for oats. 
falfa shows lack of 
Tavlor. 

Central—Hamilton County, July 29— 
Corn making rapid strides. Oats pretty 
well cut. Some started threshing. Second 
crop of alfalfa was good. Pastures little 
short. Most livestock in good shape. Po- 
tatoes improving. Fruit is short. Roads 
pretty good.—Lacey Darnell. 

Western—Ida Count, July 29—All small 
grain in the shock except a few pieaes of 
late oats, and judging from the number 
of shocks, we would say that the crop is 
at least up to the average, but the rust 
will affect the yield some: as threshing 
will start tomorrow we will soon know 
what the yield will be. Corn has made a 
wonderful growth’ lately, but is still at 
least a week late and needs a good soak- 
ing rain.—John Preston. 

Western—Guthrie County, July 29—Dry 
weather still continues; a few local show- 
ers. Threshing machines busy: yield of 
oats 49 to 60 bushels; they test 28 to 33 
pounds; lot of straw; more oats being 
stacked than usual. Early corn is tassel- 
ing. Pastures brown and gardens drying 
up. Steady prices.—Ellis Rogers. 

Northwestern—Clay County, July 29— 
Weather warm and very dry; no rain 
this week. Late oats being cut and seem 
light on account of the red rust; many 
fields starting to lodge. Corn doing well 
and many fields tasseling. ‘Pastures in 
need of rain: also gardens. Early oats 
will be ready to thresh next week, and 
several figs will start. A great many 
hogs being vaccinated and all doing well. 
Cream, 42c; eggs, 19¢; No. 3 corn, 93¢.— 
G. W. Barnard. 

Central—Webster County, July 29—Oats 
eutting done and making a light crop: 
threshing beginning. Corn is tasseling, 
and a good rain the 24th ought to bring 
it along, although hail fell same day and 
did much damage in places. Early pota- 
toes good and second crop hay ready to 
eut. Poultry, 18c: eggs, 19c: cream, 40c. 
—H. C. McCracken. 

Western—Sac County, July 28—Still 
very dry. Binders are in the oats fields: 
expect oats to be an average crop: straw 
is heavy, but too much dry weather 
while oats were filling. Pastures are 
short. Corn behind and needing rain 
badly. Some sickness among chickens. 
Early apple crop fair, but apples rather 
small.—J. M 

Eastern—Linn County, July 28—Har- 
vesting practically finished: only a few 
fields yet to finish: spring wheat better 
than usual; oats are very disappointing 
in numerous fields; quality will be mostly 
fair; barley crop runs from poor to good, 
depending on the kind of soil; quality 
will be good. Seedings of clover are poor 
to good on account of ground. forming a 
hard crust when plants were very roung. 
Threshing is starting in several localities. 








Corn is late, but making extraordinary 
growth, and a wonderfully rich color. 
Very little livestock on feed.—A. D. 
3rennaman. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, July 28— 
Harvesting is practically over; an occas- 
ional late piece of oats to cut; some hay 
yet and timothy to cut for seed. Weath- 
er warm and dry; nights usually cool. 
Some corn fields look pretty wel, others 
quite poor and late, and many fields 
quite spotted in stand; worms have done 
more than usual amount of damage; most 
June planting ever known; present pros- 
pect poorest ny years, and should 
have some influence in lowering hog 
production. Hog prices some better, but 
still lower than should be. gerry crop 
cut short by hot, dry weather; grapes 
still a good prospect. Potato crop quite 
much reduced average. 
Threshing begun in a few localities; only 
meager reports: vield light with some 
exceptions is indicated general, but 
some localities look good yields 
should be expected. A few showers oc- 
casionally, which help some: good rains 
in some localities.—C. L. Duncan. 

Central—Green County, July 27—Farm- 
ers have been vaccinating their young 
spring pigs as a preventive against hog 
cholera. Weather-very hot and dry: a 
good rain would be beneficial at this 
time. Threshing is the order of the day; 
oats are good and fine quality: sold at 
local market for $1.25 a bushel. Eggs, 18c; 
cream 38c.—Mrs. A. ©. Carl. 

Southern—Ringgold County, July 26— 
Have heen getting a few showers lately. 
Oats and hay poor. Corn doing fine, but 
late. Threshing begun, oats making 8 
to 15 bushels per acre. Pastures short, 
but looking better. Corn selling at $1.00 
a bushel at farms. Some timothy will 
be cut for seed Second crop of alfalfa 
has been cut.—Monroe Newton. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
July 25—Harvest is over and farmers 
are in the midst of threshing; winter 
wheat in general is good, some fields 
vielding 49 bushels per acre; oats good, 
yielding from 40 to 80 bushels per acre; 
barlev is fine qualitv, as there has ween 
but little rain to color it, the yield rang- 
i om 30 to 40 bushels per acre. Hay 

her light crop, owing to the short- 

f rainfall. Corn is not as tall as it 

is at this time of year, but in 

it is about all tasseled, good 

rainfall light this 
Potatoes—early planting fair and 

eed rnin to finish the growth of 
potatoes. Gardens pretty dry; to- 
matoes pretty good and soon be ripe. 
Light fruit ‘op in this section, late frost 
doing considerable damage.—Mrs. J.N.A. 


short: a very 


land a good color: 


NEBRASKA 


Central—Platte County, July 28—July 
rainfall has been way below normal, vet 
corn has not suffered much so far, but 
now needs rain badly: Threshing is near- 
ly complete. The wheat vield is from,20 
to 30 bushels: of course some is below 
and some abowe that figure. The test is 
generally above 60. This July goes down 
in history as one with an unusual num- 
ber of cool nights.—Albert Muksch. 


MISSOURI 

Northern—Adair County, July 29—We 
are having hot and dry weather: yester- 
day was our warmest day this summer, 
the mercury being 92 in the’ shade. 
Threshing has begun: oats are averaging 
15 to 20 bushels per acre. Early planted 
corn has begun to tassel and is in need 
of rain. Many farmers are out of corn, 
and a very poor prospect for a corn crop. 
Local buyers are only offering $1.50 per 
bushel for timothy seed. Eggs, 17c; but- 
terfat, 37¢. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, July 3 
Most of the corn is in silk and tassel and 
doing fine, with plenty of rain in August, 
and a dry September Andrew will have a 
90 per cent corn crop. Hay all up and 
a 95 per cent crop. Nearly half the oats 
was cut for hay. Threshing mostly fin- 
ished; wheat run about 15 bushels and 
oats 20 to 45. Pigs are thinner than usual 
on account of high feed. We won't have 
average of 30 per cent apple crop and 
Missouri peaches. Wheat, $1.30: oats, 50c: 
hay, $8.00 to $10.00: hogs, $9.75: veals, 
$11.00; hens, 19c: fries, 20¢; eggs, 18c; 
cream, 39¢c.—J. W. Griggs. < 


MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, July 29—A 
light rain yesterday helped corn, but de- 
layed harvesting. Earty planted corn is 
tasseling. Small grain badty damaged by 
black rust: oats going down as soon as it 
ripens; winter wheat good quality; yield 
of rye and winter wheat will be below 
average. The famous Minnesota Gopher 
oats hit the hardest by the rust. Barley 
is very good with a large acreage.— 
Chas. H. Carlson. 

Centrai—Renville County, July 2— 
Harvest almest compfeted: an abundance 
of straw: winter wheat and barley fair 
te good: oats very light and chaffy: 

















It is long lasting. 


farmers. 
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r. Hess Fly Chaser 


makes cows miilkable 
They relax. They let down. You get the last drop. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser has the odor of the pines. 
Because of this odor it serves a threefold purpose: 

First—It is the most effective fly and mosquito repellent 
known to science—quick in action, long lasting. 

Second—It is an excellent disinfectant. 
is keeping the flies away, it is also destroying the disease germs 
that attack your cow’s body—disinfecting your barns, and 
injecting into the atmosphere a most healthful odor. 


Third —No herd sprayed with Dr. Hess Fly Chaser ever suffers 
from warbles, which cause a great annual loss to dairymen and 


It does not blister—does not stain the hair—does 
not taint milk. Applied to the hands and face, it 
keeps the mosquitoes away. 


If Dr. Hess Fly Chaser does not prevent the milk slamp, 
make your cows milkable in fly-time, save your 
flesh all summer long, it will not cost you one cent. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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RED TOP GRAIN BINS 


WAREHOUSE YOUR OWN GRAIN 


in one of these fire-safe, vermin-proof steel grain bins. 


Weill Built. 


Well ventilated. Freight paid. 
WRITE for PRICES 


WE MAME-—for the farm—Steel Tanks, Troughs, 
Baskets, Al! Steel Buildings, @arages, Corn Cribs, Hog 
Houses, Poultry Houses and Warehouses for all purposes. 


DES MOINES STEEL TANK CO., 


Des Moines, lowa 








rusted and vield will 


Corn tassel- 


spring wheat badly 
be light and of poor quality. 
ing and shooting silk; some corn 8 feet 
high. Second crop alfalfa cut; a 
third crop is now assured. Threshing 
will begin August 1. Farm labor plentiful 
and wages moderate. Pastures good and 
cattle in splendid condition. No hog chol- 
era has been reported this summer. No 
farms being sold; some foreclosures still 
going on on farms sold during boom of 
1919-20. Cream 48c for June— F. E. 
Knock. 


good 


ILLINOIS 

Western—McDonough County, July 23— 
Was getting very dry; had a good rain 
21st. Everybody threshing who can: 
quality of wheat good; oats fair; yields 
very disappointing, wheat averaging 15 
to 20 bushels; oats, 20 to 45 bushels. Corn 
about laid by; average height 3 to 4 
feet; early planted just beginning to tas- 
sel. Wheat, $1.31; oats, 38c. The largest 
hay crop harvested for years.—W. M. 
Dailey. 


KANSAS 

Southeastern—Crawford county, July 30 
—Having plenty of rain: light rain Mon- 
day evening; one inch Tuesday night, 
three inches last night; fine on corn, but 
hard on shocked grain: week before we 
had three rains that started some wheat 
to sprouting. One man said weevils were 
bad in his shocks. Considerable thresh- 
ing to be done _ yet. Pastures) good, 
Cream, 33c: light hogs, $9.50; wheat, $1.20. 
—H.L. Shaw. 





FEDERAL BARLEY GRADES ARE 
AMENDED 

On June 17, the secretary of agriculture 
signed an order making amendments to 
the official grain standards of the United 
States for barley (Class 1), to become 
effective September 15, 1927. The grades 
affected are No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 barley 
and No. 1 feed barley. The principal 
change raises the maximum moisture con- 
tent permitted in these grades from 14.5 
per cent to 15.5 per cent, with minor 
changes involving the requirements for 
sound barley and the percentage of oats 
and wild oats permitted. The amend- 
ments are designed to meet commercial 
conditions encountered in the inspection 
and grading of tast year’s crop. 





RS, ZH Your Hogs 
lh their cheapest feed. Give them lots of 


it and see them grow faster, with the improved 


Sanita: . 
B & B S3ni"y Stock Fountain 
No freezing, no approaches needed, all cast iron, 
outlasts all others, easily cleaned. Thousands in 
use—the biggest value on the market. See your 
dealer; or 313.50 delivered to your station. Write 
today. See Our Exhibit at the Lowa State F air. 


CENTRAL FOUNDRY CoO. 
=: 202 So. 2nd. Ave. 
Marshalltown, lowa 














SWINOVA— 


A medicated oil compound for the pre- 
vention and treatment of necro, flu. 
[It is a very effective remedy for after 
effects of vaccination. Has been fed 
by many hog raisers with wonderful 
success. Is very economical to use 
and is guaranteed to be satisfactory 
’” money back on unused portions of 
two gallons or more to be returned in 
30 days. Wholesale priceg—1 gallon, 
$5.00; 2 gallons, $9.50; 3 gallons, $13.50; 
5 gallons, $20.00. Express prepaid on 
first 500 miles. Cash with order. One 
gallon will treat 50 pigs up to 5% 
pounds of weight. References First 
National Bank, Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 


Swinova Company, Sioux Rapids, lowa 
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In Cedar Rapids 
$1.25 to $2.50—No Higher 


HOTEL MAGNUS 
150 Fireproof Rooms 
100 With Bath 


“Unchanging Rates Are Posted in 
Every Eppley Room” 

















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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General Price Outlook 


MPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
PRICE COM WITH LAST YEAR 





























nercentage columns in the follow- 
. are worthy of the most careful 
tudy. The first column gives percentage 
resent prices are of pre-war, and the 
pie end column percentage prices are of 
ae yrresponding week last year. 
first thing to do in order to get the 
nefit out of this table is to note 
“jJevel of prices as a whole. /For in- 
Fisher’s wholesale price index is 


The 


ing table 














now 138 per cent of pre-war and 93 per 
Bait of the same time last year. Now go 
ope ‘or the list and see which products 
ie and which below the general 
whole price level. From the stand- 
joint of the pre-war base it will be noted 
F t lumber and the wages of city labor 


tha 


are the general price level. Oats, 


bove 
4 hides and copper are decid- 






Zs, 






cotton, °f& 

ediv below the general price level. In 
most cases the failure of these cornmodi- 
ee to advance a8 much as other products 
ic due to overproduction. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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hn Fishers index number ...... | 138 93 
nd CATTLE—At Chicago 

Pajv-pound fat cattle ...... 145 125 
1,100-p und fat cattle beetee 146 123 
rs Canners and Gutters ........| 146{ 143 
aid OE PRE 161} 220 

HOGS—At Chicago 
2s Heavy NOZS coccacccedseccccees eae 75 
. LOLS ecccccccesccsssers <0 oé 
it ee per een epee oe a. aa: 

Sows (rough) oo. eee ee eee | 94) 76 

SHEEP—At Chicago 
SDS...» +0 60 wd th wee Cae cele ae | 181} 194 
WOOL AND HIDES 

Quar ‘ter blood wool, at Boston! 139} 100 
Oo Light cow hides, at Chicago. 159 166 
q GRAIN 
—— a At Chicago— if if 

Mn. NO. 2 -MERON ceeusecsesl 142 123 
INS Oats, No. 2 white 102 105 

Wheat, No, 2 red : 128 96 
Wheat, No. 1 northern...... | 118) 96 
a On lowa Farms— 128) 128 

fats NR RON i ie” 
18, MILL-FEEDS 
Sg Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 1297 105 

F Linseed meal, at Milw: Lukee| 147| 95 
nes, lowa MP pean, at Kansas City .......| 12 114 

~ Mm Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 146 128 
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ogs No. 1 timothy, at Chicago .. 107 80 

e No. 1 ¢ nif Ifa, at Kansas City! 109 84 
G OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 

Butter, at Chicago:....ccoo.-| 149) 107 

ter Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 186) 78 
thy seed, at Chicago.... 67) 66 
m lots of at New a 136) 98 
mproved | MB Eves, ut Chicago ........... {| 108| 85 
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sands in MO. cctloeuised@aces er otd eee 108} 76 
See your} Mi Ham ...... wed een dese nas } 159) 73 
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ee Feit ee Ss eee ee ee | 149) 75 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
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Corn— 

BeptemDer -.acosecss Met see 145! 124 
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—_— Reptember "<.¢iiesscuscewes 100} 101 
"ts cember occ ccecceccsere } 106) 101 
e: = 1 

Bentembers, «doveeedscdesens | 122] 96 

December d..cc«pecececeees | 125, 96 
le pre- 113 90 
o, flu. Janu: 119} 91 
- after Sides— 
en fed BOD TCG cc cwgiee as ae 109| 77 
oad INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
actory Coke, at Connellsville ...... | 96] = 100 
ons of }M Copper, at New York .......| $2] 92 
ned in Pig iron, at Birmingham,..../ 134! 82 

alion, area petroleum, at_N. York| as 88 
un tit 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | | 
SRO Ws c.c'vw aciay.r a Sie 174 102 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
ix8 No. 2 com. boards! 169) 98 
Yellow Pine (southern) i | 
i and 2 B (finish). ate $3 
LEMON  .coccccececrcccscrecee 5} 
FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capita, 

outside of New York, 

Int Nth Ge ee nccecaccoas | 241 101 
; r nterest, 60 to 90 day paper,| 
- At NOWAEOFE. -ccece co sanens |} 100; 100 | 

Industrial stocks ............ | 252) 116 
US Railroad stocks ............. ‘| 227| 122 



















RAILROAD RATES— Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-wir normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are-not nearly so far above pre- 
War as city labor. . 








FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximately 
135 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $9.21 per 
ewt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $8.88 for hogs next 
September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
July 16, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 99 per cent, grain 94 
mer cent, livestock 90 per cent, lumber 
195 per cent, ore 95 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 109 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.93, week be- 
fore $13.93. Chicago—Last week $12.48, 
week before $12.68. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids’ corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


last week 
cheddar cheese, 
2238c; eggs, 
week before 
week before 


Butter, 
46%,c, week 
last week 22%%c, week before 
fresh firsts, last week 23%¢c, 
2336c: ducks, last week 19c, 


creamery extras, 
before 40c; 


































l7c; fat hens, last week 1914c, week he- 
fore 2le. 
9 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
| > 
Phe oO 
= ae 
< © wi 
OC}; OO] 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) | 
| | | 
EMBO WOON cieeee cee sss 13.12)13.75)12. 75 
WOE DOLOTS: ci cccsicc«'s 12.80)13.62 12.75 
Good— | | | 
OS ee ee 11.88) 12.38)11.25 
Week before .......... 11.62}12.12/11.50 
Medium— | | | 
Ee WOO sc newareesues 9.62, 9.75) 9.00 
Week before .......... 9.28'10.00) 9.18 
Common— | | | 
LGBE WEER «cc ccedccisens 6.88) 7.88) 7.12 
Week TEfOTO cceccccces 6.88) 7.75] 7.18 
Light weight beef steers | } | 
"1,100 Ibs. down)— -| | | 
Choice and prime— i | 
EM WOO. wcccenecade 12.75}13.38|12.50 
Week Before ...icacces 12.20/13.60,12.38 
Medium and good— ] | 
PS ee ere 10.44:10.81 §$.94 
WOOK BOTOTO (osc cecews 10.15}10.68'16.09 
Common— | } | 
Last week 7.88; 7.12 
Week before 7.75| 7.18 
Butcher cattle— | | | 
Heifers— | | | 
EMSE WOO ose écecdunes 19.75 11.00 19.88 
OGM MOTONO .ccdecuces 10.50 11.00 10.38 
Cows— | | 
LOGE WOO. is ou Sislesiavec 9.00) 9.00} 8.38 
Week before’ ........:. | 9.12) 9.00} 8.38 
Bulls— | 
Last week ......cccccee} 7.50} 6.82 
Week before ........-. 7.38, 6.82 
Canners and cutters— | | | 
RAE ON, ie ace carmen $.88 5.00) 4.50 
Week before .......... 4.62; 5.25) 4.50 
Stockers and feeders— | | | 
Rae. WOGE <u. cenndcasws | 9.12} 9.00] 9,25 
WeOk, DOIOTO. « .<acetsc 9.00); 9.00) 8.75 
Cows and heifers— | | | 
MME WOO asccavcanees 6.75: 6.62) 6.75 
Week before ..........| 6.75) 6.62), 6.75 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | | | 
Laat. WEGk:...6ce coccceP 8-98) 9.28) 9.30 
Week before .......... | 9.05, 9.25) 9.40 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
Fe S| re | 9.68'10.05 9.98 
Week DeOlGTe .icisccces | 9.82; 9.95' 9.92 
Light (159-200 Ibs.) — | | | 
Be, WOE ccaeeesunaes | 9.88/10.25'10.25 
WEGE DOIOTO> oc.cccccieus 10.05 19.12'10.15 
Light lights (130- 150 Ibs.) | | | 
pe Re » | 9.38! 9.98110.25 
Week before 15 





2; 9.68 10.1 











Smooth and rough heavy | 
packing sows (250 Ibs. | | 
up)— eee me gen 
oN Serer 7.85 7.80 7.75 
Week D@fare™ .. 0.00 cscs 7.82} 8.12; 7.88 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— ! ] 
eee, Sree | 9.50/10.25 
hak 7), See ey eee 8.88 10.25 
Stock pigs— } | 5 
Oe ee Ge ae 110.12 
Week before .......... } 8.12 10.50 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), ] } | 
medium to prime— | | } 
en, WOOO oc coed ctdads 113.68/14.08'13.55 
Weeks *etorw....cacccicee 113. 05) 13.62)12.82 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
LBS WOGR -<. oecc co ties '10.38/10.88! 9.88 
Week before ........+. 9.62'10.38) 9.62 
Yearling wethers, medium } | 
to prime— | | 
Ee, WOO fn 4k cco le.22 10.75! 9.88 
Week before .....<.... 10.12'10.50! 9.62 
Ewes, medium to choice—| | 
Last WOON... sts cccseal | 6.12) 6.12| 5.62 
Week Delete .. isc. 6 s/s | 5.88) 6.00) 5.62 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | 
choice— | 
TM WHOM: - 6 iPeudsadss }12.42/12.62 
Week before .......... 112.00/12.62! 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 


erage of prices from common to choice. 
























































HAY 
be 
|s]}a] & 
1§é/8\é 
Mixed clover No. 1— | 
2 Sere err |10.50|19.50 
Week before ... aoe -/11.25)17.50 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
Cee « -}11.25'19.50 
Week before ..... -|11.25)17.50 
Alfalfa, choice— | } 
Ds TE 0 un oa 8 woe 16.00'17.50) 
WOON ONONGS 6 ss <n nes 16.00/17.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | 
BOESt WEOR .6 ccc cecccke 15.00\15.50| 
Week before ......... 15.00/15.50) 
Alfalfa, standard— | | 
Last week ..... ; . '13.50/13.2: 
Week before ooeuhhaee 3. 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Last week ....... . 11.50/11. 
WeGk- DOfOFOe .c..6caccis 11.50/11. 
| Oat straw— | 
ESC eee: 10.7: 5/11.00 
Week before :......... 10.75} 8.25|11.00 
GRAIN 
| | 2 | n 
| 5 S 
| && a a & 
} g = h A 
2) E&i4| 3 
| a 
| oO | ° | , | ia) 
Corn, No. 2Y—_ | | | | 
wast week ae : 05%0;1.01 1.04 |1.00 
Week before 1.0342; .99%2/1.03 97 
Cern, No. 3Y— | | 
Last week ..../1.03%,| .98 1.03 98% 
Week before ..|1.01%) .9646/1.01%4| .96%4 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | 
Last week ..../1.01%4! .96 |1.0014| .96% 
Week before 1.00 -96 | .99%%| .94% 
Oats— | | | 
Last week | 47%] .44%4] .49%4| .41% 
Week be fore 49%) 46 4916) .40%) 
Barley— | | 
Last week ....| .76 |...... 74 
Week before ..| .78 |...... -76 
Rye— } | 
hast. Weel. ..¢-(808 ficceei 98 | 
Week before ..|1.09 |...... -98 
Wheat, No. 2 mane | | 
Last week F af ‘ 4 |1.29% 
Week before 5 1.32% 
n 
& bo 
a e 
A} o 
Bran— } | 
Last week... 5|30.00} 
Week before. a 30.00) 
Shorts— | 
Last week....'36.2 35. 00} 
Week hefore..: 75.35.00 
Hominy feed— | 
Last week... .{(25.50]...../....«{t.00 
Week before. .|35.50 - 35.00] 
Linseed meal | 
(Oo. p.)— 
Last week..../4 
Week before... 





Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent)| 


Last week.... 39.00 | | 

Week before. .|40.50 } | | 
Tankage— | | | | 

East we@K.....b.<.. 65.00!.....|75.00'65.00 

Week beforé..'.....'65.00].....|75.00/65.00 
Gluten— | | | | 

Last Bees -heneponee ne eee ae 31.10 


‘Week before..|.. . 132.85 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 








} Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
| but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are par at 


4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.15 
per cent. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 24c, 
home grown ciover seed at Toledo $17.10, 
and cotton at New York 18.9¢c. Towa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 88%c, 
oats 35c, wheat $1.17. 

EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week in July 
were 4,598,000 bushels, as compared with 
3,454,000 bushels the week before and 
6,268,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of corn for the third week 
in July were 9,900 bushels, compared with 
91,000 bushels for the week before and 
222,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of oats for the third week 
in July were 232,000 bushels, as compared 
with 259,000 bushels for the week before 
and 1,009,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of Mrd for the third week in 
July were 8,296,000 pounds, as compared 
with 8,914,000 pounds for the week be- 
fore and 9,656,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
third week in Juliy were 5,649,000 pounds, 
compared with 7,344,000 pounds the week 
before and 7,912,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


GIVE “LOW DOWN” ON IOWA WEEDS 


In a new 64-page bulletin, 122 of the 
worst and most common weeds of Iowa 
are described. The new publication will 
be sent free to anyone who writes to the 
Extension Service, Iowa State College, 
Ames. The bulletin is entitled, “A Hand- 
book of Iowa Weeds.” In addition to de- 
scribing and ‘illustrating many of the 
weeds, methods of eradication are given 
for each. The names of the various weeds 
are indexed so that they may be readily 
found. 





























Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 71 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 98 per 
cent for fat cattle, 74 per cent for sheep 
and 98 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
































average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 
TtTHOGS 
3 az 
: Bol BEI 6 
Bw) BF] & 
so} 92} 2 BI 
OS) 5) st 
BOP Ro} Oa 
MWR OG. © canst aces. 126] 109[ 71 
ce he Pears: 95 84 71 
pS hE are | 104 90 69 
June 24 to 30 ......... 99 95} 68 
A a OM Bei Cee 99) 97; 67 
ee eae | 104 97 70 
FGF. 1D 40 Bas nvcnceda¥iens 86; 108] 75 
July 22 to 28 és 112) 96 71 
tCATTLE 
A ie i a pian y | 109] 119; 96 
ee 2010 Se o.ai sane x { 93! 86) 99 
eee De GP Se vc sudlvenet= | 99 91 99 
Jume 24 10 BO 2. cccc dicen | 91] ge 99 
wee 6 Oe, 8 ee dkeoneeets 74| 79} 99 
ee. OF UO Bin covcavaae 109 97) 100 
; ee 8 | een eee } 86; 108 75 
July 22 to 28 L 90] 80] 98 
*SHEEP 
Ce OO EO canecedacacs | 71; 102 78 
ee Oe De DO leas cast veaws | 109} 118 83 
Ho ad gg, See 96 117 78 
See ae Ol OO vcco ck ascn cs 88 102) 77 
A oe Sa are eae | 75} 81 79 
July 8 to 14 79| 101) 80 
A ee ee | eS 92 86 97 
July 22 to 28 93 91 74 
*LAMBS 
Nimes ta -..:... esceet)’ il Saal aan 
cumeae tr 46 .5200-0<55~; | 109] 118] 114 
Fo Sh 2 ee | 96; 117; 103 
eae 4 TO ca ccacevakas 88! 102; 101 
oN ae ea (a eee | 75] sil 98 
Gee Oe BF cectsccucas 79 #101 99 
Bee Ber Oe OS ve necccncans 86} 108) 94 
July 22 to 28 __ 93 } 91,98 
*Sheep and | lamb rece ipts a are combined. 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
oneen mark ets. 
‘attle prices are for fat beef steers. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 




















| | 
\ 1927| 1926 1925! 1924 
! 

July -| 9.25]12.00)13.70| 8.80 
i ER ee aioe } 9.25'12.00/13.55! 8.85 
GU OO ciccoawesaets 9.45/12.10/13.25; 9.40 
SE rs + » 3 cde da aoa 9.40/12.05}13.05| 9.75 
BRE Ee scencaedutecas 9.30/11.90/13.30| 9.30 
SR A: neccendausan --} 9.25|11.85|13.40| 8.80 











Announcing the 


NEW KOVAR 


The appearance of the NEW KOVAR 
marks one of the most important steps in 
the progress of land cultivation. Just as 
the original KOVAR was a great improve- 
ment over anything in the field then, so 
now is the NEW KOVAR a vast im- 
provement on all special purpose and 
general utility cultivators. 


Complete Freedom of Action 
prevents all possibility of weeds, brush 
or straw regard ess of how heavy, clogging 
or matting on the spring teeth. Flexability 
and looseness of teeth enable its use under 
all conditions, 

See this remarkable NEW KOVAR 

yourself at the dealers of the Decorah, 

Mason City and Des Moines Fairs. 


JOS. J. KOVAR CO. 


Owatonna, Minn, 

















eR Libs 

% EQUIPMENT 
se A SPECIALTY 
913-915 WALNUT ST. 


DES MOINES TENT AWNING C2 


CAMP EQUIPMENT FOR THE TRIP 
Plain Canvas Covers—Kow Kloz (Cattle Blahkets ) 
Ask for booklet covering your needs 








GRAIN BINS 


Protect your wheat crop 
against fire, rats, weather, etc 
Combine harvesting makes 
storage necessary for bigger 
profits. Midwest all steel 
Heavy Duty Bin easily set up 
or moved. Highest quality— 
low priced—« usr an teed. 
lustrated 








— prepaid, free. Write Pa free il folder “al 
wees 3 ay DUCTS Co. 
326 American Bank Bid = Kansas Cty. + Mae 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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it will mean -to the lucky winners. <A in many stations and some of them quite | crop losses in Iowa every year. gy ATES 


grand prize and a career. It is hoped distant. KWKH, Shreveport, was, of | displays will include armyworms, 
RADIOPHON } that Iowa will play a prominent part in course, one of them. WLW, Cincinnati; worms, insect enemies of melons and « , 
< — . - rTr, ne ept. - 


this great contest. The local contests WGR, Detroit; WTAM, Cleveland; WJZ, cumbers, and similar pests. 
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in Iowa will be conducted before Septem- New York, all came in with good power, pept 
By RADIOPHAN ber 26. Full details can be obtained by and on one night, I think it was Friday, CLEAN THRESHING MACHINES pp, of 
writing to Wallaces’ .Farmer or to the I had KFT, Los Angeles, for a few min- VENT SPREAD OF WEEDS lows 
Greetings to all radio fans. Radiophar Atwater-Kent Foundation, Philadelphia. utes, : : ’ ; Several Canadian provinces have a t. ‘ 
hopes you will all be glad to hear from WOC, Davenport, has greatly improved This column is growing too long. Don't that offers a timely hint on the imp 
him again. lately—at least on my set it has. It is forget the grammatical regi sBhapacin don't tance of clean thyeshing machines, Jowé 
There are all kinds of rumors in the not as clear and true as it used to be, but forget to tune in wen at noon on Sun- | Canadian statute, which forbids a threg . | 
air about radio now, and some news- | I believe that in a week or two we shall day. Until next week Radiophan signs off. |.ing machine to be moved from one fy et 
papers predict all kinds of fights and all be able to get that station as well as a 8 en +“ it ae thor mt 
legal troubles after August 15. It seems ever. I don’t want to keep on harping cleaned, aims to preven e dissemis 1 
that ie cca das stations have | on the difficulty of getting WOC, but I CORN BORER AT FAIR tion of noxious weeds and undesiy en 
announced that they are going to try to will keep on until that station is as satis- {n an effort to focus the attention of crop mixtures from this common sgoppJ t.1 
upset the decisions of the radio com- factory as it used to be. I have not heard Towa farmers upon the seriousness of the Threshermen are licensed and those fo ke e 
mission, one radio fan say a word against WOC. European corn borer problem, as well as violating the law have their licenses ti 
Earl May of KMA announced that lee Everybody seems to like that station, and to point out the latest methods of con- voked for the season. 1 
has made a proposal to share time with I think everybody shows good taste. trolling the spread of the pest, an elab- Most noxious weeds can be remoy t. 2 
WSUI of Iowa City but that no agree- Before I write any more I am going orate corn borer exhibit will be shown | Quite easily and quickly. The top of t. 2 
ment has been reached yet. KEFNF is to read over what I have written. My at the coming Towa state fair by the en- machine should be thoroly swept ang : 
also trying to get a more favorable wave- wife has just remarked that it would not tomology department of the Iowa. State stiff haired brush used on the sides why OV. 
length and KLDS is said to be opposing look very well to offer a prize for other college experiment station. such material has accumulated. Wher 
it. So it goes. Fights and more fights. people’s mistakes and make mistakes my- Exhibit will include a number of mounts readily accessible, the tailings elevatg oct 
Meanwhile, on cool nights (we have self. I think so far I am safe. ‘| of the borer in its different stages, to- should be cleaned out and the sie, ” 
had a few lately) we get quite a lot of WOW has given my family a lot of | gether with its parasites, a number cleaned. The machine should then be pn : 
radio and sometimes get stations at a | Pleasure lately. Today I have listened to | of the native caterpillars frequently at high speed for a few minutes with ee 3 
very great distance. In fact a lot of that station every time it was on the air. confused with the European corn borer; blower on full blast. ieee 
distant stations come in more easily than It is very powerful, has a wonderful tone many pictures of devastdted corn fields _ 
some of the stations close to us. It has | and seems to me to have improved since in the United States and Canada, and NOT SO FUNNY FOR JOHNNY ey 
been hard to get accustomed to tuning in it has been broadcasting on 508 meters, also pictures of farm machinery and Their mother had just given the twig ” t1 
stations in new places, but now it is get- instead of 550. control operations berng carried out in a bath and put them to bed. By andy low 
ting easier. The Iowa stations have not KOA, Denver, still comes in with great the five infested states, by the United one of them began to laugh. Oct. 2 
been allowed to make any changes yet, | Power and the municipal band concerts States Department of Agriculture. “What's so funny?” asked the moths Beer) 4 
and until they are allowed to do so some are always well worth hearing. Thursday The, department will also exhibit live “You made a mistake,” exclaimed lity on 
of us had better make up our minds that | and Friday, July 28 and 29, were re- rodents, illustrating methods of controll- Jimmy, ‘and gave Johnny two baths ao iow 
we are not going to get them yet. If | Markable radio nights for me. I tdned ing these parasites which cause enormous | didn’t give me any. 
KMA can arrange to share time with Aug. 


WSUT it will have a much better chance 


of being heard than it has now. If KF NF & e eff Oct. 
can get on a wave somewhere higher up ea Lom | $S ai e ay 


it will also get out better. I have come 














to the conclusion that the only thing we L Jou 
can do is to wait and see what happens. | ; ook for what you need Oct. | 
T can only get the Shenandoah stations — 3% (fe £2 RD z , Rag 
in the daytime and as I am working dur- | : ot MTS : Sel what you wish through these eee . p Oct. | 
ing the day I very seldom have them. a | * ‘ "| yey a Oct. | 
KOIL, Council Bluffs, seems to be get- : f } . RATE 8c PER WORD TBE NAME AND ADpREsS : + Oct. : 
ting out a bit better, bu’ it is not nearly ™ SS wt ' ‘ccna esd acti Altteh cer foil rose ini someon 4 . j ¢ we aa 
as easy to get as I should like it to be. py lal - = FS wee anne aoe a minimum of twenty words. Remittance must |. : prt aS Po 
steasn thike , station ¢ -e sai ee ee : ea = te Adv, ising ord d d chi : a 
I,always liked that station and have said —= ; eet oe than Toareday. sight days before date of pubile = low 
so very often. I want KOIL and I can't don. “Whe writing your ¢ advertis ement give full details, This , 
get it. I want KSO, Clarinda, and I can et. 











hardly ever get it. What is the use of 


getting mad about it? If something could 2 
be done to please everybody it wou'd be SCHEDULE OF RATES FARM LANDS j LIVESTOCK _ Nov. 






















































































splendid, but when something is done to MINNESOTA MILKING SHORTHORNS ht — 
please somebody a lot of other somebodys | 320 ACRE well improved farm in Lacquil MILNING Shorthorns—Heifer and dui) w, 
are displeased. Still a little patience will | No. Words | No. Insertions Parle county, Minnesota. Land almost calves for sale at all times at bargais 
help | i — 7 level, black rich loam with clay subsoil, prices. Sig .Otdoerfer, Route 3, Straw 

mae ‘ F 3 20 $6.40 all in cultivation. Located on mail route berry Point, Iowa. 
aan all the stations on the air, except ey "3°36 6.72 half mile to school, five miles to town. 

"HO and WOW, the one my set picks : ea pte Price $135. Henry Johnson, 528 S, 40th UR F 
up. most easily is KWKH, Shreveport, La. : 4 Hee St, Omaha, Neb. SEEDS AND NURSERY STOC 
That station comes in as though it were 1.5 3.84 7.68 | $10,000 buys good 80 acre farm with all | ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $% C 
just around the corner. T have to keep 2. 4.00 8.00 stock, crops.and machinery; two miles per bushel; scarified sweet clover, § 
on tuning it down so as not to rattle the | 2. 4.16 8.32 | from live town; farm alone, $8,000. Terms. | per cent pure, $4.50, Bags free. George 
windows. The announcer has a very soft 2. 4.32 8.64 | Wm. Bollman, Owner, Osakis, Minn. 3owman, Concordia, Kan. 7 
southern drawl which 1s very interesting 2.24 | 4.48 8.96 | FOR SALE—80 acre farm, 60 under culti- | ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hari, we 
altl oh he certainty 1 a 1 eed: 2.5 4.64 9.28 vation, good buildings, 3% miles from Idaho grown. Write for samples ani me 
althoug J e certainly does murder gram- 2. 4.80 9.60 | county-seat; price reasonable, e: mad terms. , prices. De Kalb County Agricultural Ar — 
mar now and then. ; No advertisement for less than $1.60 Selling on account of old age Vv. J sociation, De Kalb, III. not 

That reminds me of something. So | accepted. Check must be attached. Please | Svoboda, Pine City, Minn. BUY genuine Grimm alfalfa and swe = 
many announcers, and so many speakers type or print your advertisement. WISCONSIN ‘i _— aay for se $ ae direct from tive 
that are not announcers, get careless, and HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam: Sam ober,’ Newell, . ~» and sav7 hur 
make so many mistakes in grammar that RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- money: hos 
something should be done about it. Wal- — = TAT elly; close to town; good roads, good att 
laces’ Farmer thinks {ft about, time to “inate Cale’ Cluman “Seasetat Cason schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- | MISCELLANEOUS a; 
remind some people who speak from radio first closed mortgage 5% per cent gold a ental ae aoe “oo BUILDING MATERIAL sir 
stations that they are speaking to a | bonds, due 1929/39; priced to yield 5.19 per terms. Also improved farms. Write for Wh SAVE farmers $100 per carload @ — 
critical audience and must be more care- _ paca a eng — ae. map and Booklet No. 6. North Western lumber, shingles, house bills; gua bul 
ful. So when you hear any announcer Equitable ‘Building. Des Moines vec a vs Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, teed grades; prompt shipment. Kenwa do 
or speaker over the radio make a gram- : a ; Wisconsin. Bae Lumber_Co., Tacoma, Wash. car 
matical error just wrtte it down. Send COMMISSION HOUSES MISCELLANEOUS i CORN HARVESTER to 
the name of the station, your name and = - - - - YOU, Mr. Tenant Farmer, will never RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor maf as 
address and the remarks you consider WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio again have the opportunity to own your price; only $25 with bundle tying a hel 
wrong, to Radiophan, care of Wallaces’ station, broadcasts | produce markets | own farm home at the price and easy | tachment. Free catalog showing picturagm| >¥ 
“tities ae A ak RR keaton: noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins | terms which the farmers’ own bank is | of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. | & 
Farmer, Des Moines. The one who sends | Co., 1131-338 Fulton Market, Chicago. now prepared to offer you—farms in North ; ” , Ser 
in the most ludicrous error will receive a | Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. | Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michi- PATENT ATTORNEYS - hot 
prize of two dollars. The editors of Wal- gan. Write for information, giving loca- - de 
laces’ Farmer will be the judges. If there DOGS AND PET STOCK tion and size of farm desired. Federal | BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent hah j 
is a tie and thé judges are unable to rr : : Land Bank, Dept. 18, St. Paul, Minn. patents and trade-marks. 802 Equita th 
" ; : COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; = . ; Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. Te 
decide between two or more, those who intelligent workers, loyal companions, | IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, he 
tie will each receive two dollars. If the | reliable guards. Prices reasonable and North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS m1 





a ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
oo the growing crops. Cheap round-trip LEGHORNS 
rT 7 = a = homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free books. - : L 
he divided between them. Now, there’s | OND registered U. K. C. Newfoundland | & C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern | S._C. WHITE Leghorns with bloodline 


prize is awarded to one error and several | Satisfaction guaranteed. 
send in that one, the two dollars will | mont Kennels, Monticello, Towa. 











RE dog, one and one-half years, black and ray. 1 inn. direct from Barron Tancred farms; $1 
: chance for you. white, 25. Two pups Newfoundland aeteer,. — . per dozen, $1 each; active, healthy birds 
Seriously, it is not right for people to | crossed by German Police, $12 each. Otis | OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- | fourteen weeks old. Louis Croatt, Ho 
he careless in their language and gram- | Tendall, K tha. Iowa. tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. I 
é ss angu: é ¢ endall, Kanawha, lowa. Crop payment or easy terms. Free litera- pers, lowa. 
mar when speaking over the radio.- That 5 


microphone makes no allowances for mis- FARM LANDS ag re Meigs hg Bh ge ay PASSE LANEOUS — 
takes. Children often repeat things heard CANADA Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put OC ae oor. Ray = = 2 - 
from broadcasting stations when they 30 ACRES good wheat land, 280 acres | you in touch with a market for farm | credited. Famous laying strains. Circ _ 
have been jold by their teachers that cultivated; one-half mile. elevator; | land that can be reached in no other way: | jar free. White, Brown, Buff Leghortlll anor 
they are not) correct. The language and buildings, two railroads, $9,000. W. D. LIVESTOCK Anconas, 7c; Barred, White Rocks, Blac ica: 
grammar going out over the air and into Wales, Oban, Sask., Canada. Minorcas, S. C. Reds, 8c; R. C. Reds, Bu to th 
omes, i r Ss. Tye ; i chy 
= = s, into = ears of mgr tye weg e GEORGIA GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS cee eas” rea a eae _ 
vine 1 re ¢ >» § é xi s « cate, ? 7 ~ aps . PERS AgiS >, ’ i 
v n . are od anxi fone or ‘.«. | GROW with southe rn Georgia; good lands; | fF ¥OU want the best Guernsey or Hol- | pingtons, White Langshans, ‘White Minos 
should be absolutely above even a sus low prices still available. Write Cham- stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich cas, 10c; heavy assorted, light assort issne 
picion of incorrectness. Let's keep radio | ber_of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, | ed, 6c. Prompt live delivers guarante = 
speakers on their toes to satisfy our 1OWA Whitewater, Wis. | prepaid. Co-operative Hatchery, Chill 
critical tastes. Anyone, man, woman or TWO of the finest farms in Jasper coun- HEREFORDS cothe, Mo. 
child can compete—the more the better. ty, Towa—160 and 240 acres, well im- ~ * NEW Prices—Quality chicks, accredite 
Members of the Four-H clubs are par- | proved, high state of cultivation, 21 nine pipe Bey pon ee a reas aa ta 100—Leghorns, $10; Barred Rocks, $1!’ 
tientarly Invited to enter into this cone | to Des Moines, graveled and pave 275 ra a Reds, White Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpins A 
any 3 ec to th per acre and not over priced. For de- to November 1. 600 sand hall Hereford tons, Anconss, $13. Urataune, $15: ad 
£ 
wo 
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Pet ae 














eee : scription and terms, write F. L. Town- | Calves, fall delivery. Feeding steers to sorted, $8: 100 per cent alive. Cata ine 
Bsn mapie eye Rayer mae Z marcel send, 120 Third St., Des Moines, Iowa. ital ee ae any time. Fred free. ‘Missouri mas Farms, ColumbitG gc 
Sects 5 Sake wae Seren ao tee | 6s. aCe eee ene, Anes weunty; a a Missouri. H. . 
voices. Fifteen towns in Towa have been 150 acres timber pasture, balance open HOLSTEINS Pp EBRED chicks from heavy laying one 
asked to hold contests and choose one | jand; fair set of buildings; ideal stock | FOR SALE—High “grade Holstein cows per 100—Brown, Buff or White "2s 
boy and one girl not over twenty-five | farm. Price $30,000. O. U. Hockaday, and heifers at reasonable prices; T. B. | Leghorns, $7: Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wig “0! 
vears of age to represent them. The win- Manchester, Towa. tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- andottes, Orpingtons, $8; assorted, $6.5) ‘ct 
ners chosen by the fifteen towns will | 160 ACRE lowa farm three miles from | ¢ord. Minn. 90 per cent alive, prepaid arrival, guarang » 
come to Des Moines for a state contest: Storm Lake, Iowa. Modern home, priced | FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows | teed. Catalog. Order from this ad. Co od 
from there the state winners will’ go to | to sell. Write owner, Box 244, Storm and heifers; carload lots or less; T. B. | solidated Hatcheries, Columbia, Mo. = 
Chiewn ar Ee ie Lake, Towa. tested. Jones & Bringgold, West Con- | waTHiIs quality chicks; heavy layer 
icago and the winners in that contest da, Mi ’ of 
= Sew ‘Y,; : KANSAS cor ann. leading breeds; $5.40 hundred se Cata Th 
will be sent to New York. The national — l Par € 
winners, one boy and one gil. will re- | 440 ACHES © miles from areas CTY. | cen oe oa, “o> Mathis Farms, Box 127 
OnGA of tuikah: of tive theauknd we Improved. Price $55,000. Want clear | FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra aeons 
AE cing a a city property, merchandise, garage or high grade Jersey cows and heifers. Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads Ping 
and training in a conservatory of music. | Jand. Send for descriptions. ‘The AMen | Proper color and in fine condition. Stephen | you in touch with a market for fami whi 
It is a wonderful thing. Just think what } County Investment Co., Iola, Kanses. A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. land that can. be reached in no other Wa" wet 
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TES “CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 















Par. Ori 
Orne POLANDS 
a 7A. Harrington, Vail, Iowa. 
‘+g John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
°s—Howard Jennison, Melrose, Ja. 
NES pp —_ 7. <. Anderson, West Liberty, 
Wi "5 We L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
have a $ a B. Jones, Wapello, lowa. 
the impe 7b. C. Forest & Son, Mt. Vernon, 





ines, 





Th 
S 2 thre 





St. Joseph, Mo. 


rol Leonard, 
Joseph, Mo. 


Anderson, St. 







g—aArch 































none fy A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 
en thor .ss Bros., West Liberty, lowa. 
dissemin hn Conrad, Conrad, Iowa, 
undesirg , t.. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa. 
non s et nson Bros., Lesiie, Iowa. 
a SOUreg nt Klein, Altoona, Jlowa. 
those fou aby 4, Friday, Murray, lowa. 
icenses at * Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 
ary 3. Busby, Washington, Sowa. 
' ie % Warder, Ottumwa, lowa. 
e ct. 20—H. FE. ‘, ” 
ton ae =» Donald Van Vleet, Greenfield, Ta. 
Sse ct, 21—-C. «A. McCormick, Mechanics- 
rept and ot vs Towa. 
sides Whall-,y, 1--M. J. Lemley, Melrose, Iowa. 
d. Whe SPOTTED POLANDS 
ed Clevatw 4. 32—Edward Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 
howl CHESTER WHITES 
a oe oct. 20d Anderson, Alta, Iowa, 
2S with Oct. 25—C. A. Parkis, Greenfield, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
\; 1—Fred Taylor, What Cheer, Iowa. 
HNNY see 5 1—Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, Ia. 
the twig ct. 14—Messerschmidts & Son, Hedrick, 
By and} Jowa. 
Oct. 21—Waltz & Son, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
he mot Oct. 27—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 
Le mother Nov. 2—Ben Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
ee lite Noy, 3—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
aths aM” Jowa. 
. DUROC JERSEYS 
———~f Aug. 9—Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Sept. 30—Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa, 
Oct 1—Wm. Yahnke, Floris, Iowa. 
Get. 4—John Thompson, Lake City, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—Thos. Armstrong, What Cheer, 


Jowa. 
Oct. 11—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Leo Williams, New Sharon, Iowa. 


Oct. 15—A. B. Rice,» Greenfield, Iowa. 










































Oct. S—Artie Pence, Sigourney, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—Otis Taylor, Delta, lowa. 
Feb. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 12—Big Four Farms, 3rooklyn, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 109—J. H. Degginger, Albany, Mo. _ 
NS 
and bul 
{ baraaf| WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
3, Straw FIELDMEN 
—————— 
STOCI FRANK G. STORRS, Manager, Des 
eee] Moines, lowa. 
jure, $6.2 Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 
clover, § ae 
George 
The two men named above are look- 
ty, hard ing after the livestock advertising field 
nples anil work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
tural Asa | Pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
eo wise to the man who is interested in 
rect from| buying. They are good judges of 
and oa livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
bp: hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
————_— hogs and sheep during the year, and 
: attend the sales advertised. 
Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
rad are welcome to their services. There 
are no eharges. You may want a herd 
Sones bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
, do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
sor marti | 2 Stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
tying at@m| Delp you find what you want. Their 
r picture business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
a, Kan. er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
yS -hnot able to attend. They will be han- 
@ed carefully and conscientiously. 
ttorneys) We invite you to take advantage of 
Equitab their services any time you Gesire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
ICKS help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
oloodiline Des Moines, iowa 
irms; $1 
hy bird ~ 
att, Hi 
. . 
Special Notice to Advertisers 
Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
ass, Cc Unne advertisements already Tubning must bave 
state hetice of such discontinuance or change reach vs not 
Cir later than Wednesday ef the week preceding date 
we hort Of asue in order to be sure of same being inade. The 
4-4 above alsoz ——. te ad vertiser nents requiring class- 
ks, Bla begin to go 
3 e asday morning and no 
changes can be mai are made up. New 











emen nts, howe: ally be inserted if 




















Field Notes 


L. gt che & SON 









A vi int to L. Lugar & Son at Derby, 
K ound tne ol with a very outstand- 
ing cup of pigs, mosily sired by the 
good” ‘tone Keystone, purchased in the 
1. A. Wessels sale last October. He is 
one of the good boars of the breed and 





fas proved a very good breeder. Lee 
does not have his pigs highly fitted; in 
fact, they are quite thing, owing to the 
shortage of feed in that locality. They 
are well grown, however, and there will 
Prebably be the usual amount of animals 
fain national prominence from this year’s 
crop, as has been the case in the past. 
The contending sow for grand champion 
at Missouri State Fair last fall came from 
this firm, as well as one of the top sell- 
ing Night Hawk boars of last sale season, 
Which will be in the show this fall, as 
Well as many others. Lee has an out- 
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d, $6. F 
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layers; 
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standing litter out of a Liberator dam: in 
fact, the sow herd is not only well bal- 
anced but of very popular breeding. Those 
needing a herd boar will find one of the 
best Night Hawk fall boars I have seen 
for sale here as well as several fall gilts 
by Night Hawk.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
JENNISON’S POLANDS 

Howard Jennison, who has been breed- 
ing good Polands for several years, has a 
good bunch of spring pigs sired by Pio- 
neer Special, Great Masterpiece and 
Night Shade. The sows of this herd were 
produced by an  Armistice-Eliminator 
cross and many of them are good enough 
to enter the show ring. We expect to 
see some choice pigs sold in Howard's 
fall sale September 28, at Melrose, Iowa. 
He has at the present time a good Index 
fall girl bred to Hi Power, an outstanding 
son of the Night Hawk, for sale, and she 
is priced very reasonable.—Guy L. Bush, 
Adv. 

PERFECTION FLASH IS GOOD 


I, W. Shannon, of Ackworth, is develop- 
ing an outst: nding junior ye: irling for the 


Duroe shows this fall in Perfection F ‘lash, 
the choice boar of the Stoner litter. He 
is sired by Golden Sensation and out of 
the good sow, King’s Pathmistress, from 
the J. L. Harper herd. He thas sired a 
very fine bunch of pigs. Mr. Shannon’s 
sow herd has been maintained at a high 
standard and there will be some very at- 


tractive offerings sold by the firm Octo- 
ber 27.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


DUROCS AT WILLIAMS’ 
Les Williams has Lueky Strike, an out- 


standing Duroc junior yearling, coming 
along in very fine shape. This boar is 
one of the best known and most talked 


of in the breed at the present time, which 
he justly deserves. He has proved a val- 
uable cross on the Harvester sows that 
adorn the farm of Mr. Williams and there 
are a lot of little Lucky Strikes that you 
breeders will want this fall—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 
LEMLEY’S POLANDS 

M. L. Lemley, of Melrose, Iowa, one 
of the néw Poland breeders, has a very 
fine bunch of spring pigs sired by the 
top boar of L. W. Lugar’s fall sale. The 
boar is one of the choice junior yearlings 
of the breed and mated to the good sows 
of this herd which are of Designers, Lib- 
erator, Pickett and Disher Giant breed- 
ing, has produced an offering that Mr. 
Lemley will be justly proud of, November 
1.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

J. L. HARPER & SON 

Don’t forget that J. L. Harper & Son 
sell next week, August 9, a group of Du- 
roe sows that should prove very profita- 
ble buys to any one who needs bred sows, 
There are many sows in this offering that 
will prove valuable additions to any herd. 
Their farm is just out of Ames and many 
will find it entertaining to spend part of 
the morning on the college grounds.—Guy 
L. Bush, Adv. 





NATIONAL CROP CONDITIONS 

The backward and unpromising condi- 
tion for corn is the feature of the crop 
situation, according to the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in August 1 
report on the agricultural situation. 

While early planted corn is well out in 
tassel, late plantings have made poor 
growth. The net result is a very spotted 
corn prospect, with the possibility that a 
considerable part of the crop will ear 
later on short stalks and the frost hazard 
will loom large. 

The other principal crops made up some 
time during the past month and are now 
nearer normal. Having is well along, a 
large crop secured in generally good eon- 
dition, aceording to the report. Potatoes 
are doing very well and appear likely to 
make an ample, though not excessive, 
crop. Cotton has made good progress on 
the whole, though there is a widespread 


its 


weevil menace throughout the eastern 
belt. 

Wheat harvest is now moving up into 
the north, with threshing returns be- 


eoming more satisfactory. Winter wheat 
vields were disappointing in the southern 
belt, but Nebraska threshing out the 
greatest crop in its history. Spring wheat 
in the north shows the best prospect in 
five years except in some local areas 
bordering the Rocky mountain territory. 
The world wheat crop appears about the 
same as last year, more wheat in Europe 
being offset by probable shorter supply in 
Canada. 

“Our wheat belt,” says the report, “re- 
verses the conditions of last year, when 
the southern area had an excellent crop 
and northern spring wheat was a near 


is 


failure.” Another reversal of conditions 
is noted in the corn belt where the pres- 
ent high priced corn and low hogs rep- 


resent the opposite of last year’s situa- 
tion. 

The curtailment in corn belt 
operations appears likely to extend to 
lambs. This will act presumably in the 
direction of higher lamb prices next win- 


feeding 


ter. The bureau says that the very poor 
lamb crop in the west this season has 
temporarily averted a market excess 


which the sheep industry is due to face 
eventually if it continues to imerease by 
a million head a year as it has done since 
1922. 

General conditions are reported good on 
the Pacific coast and similarly” in the 
Rocky mountain siates except for drought 
in Utah and Nevada. A big wheat crop 
is being harvested in the Pacific north- 
west. 

The general effect of price movements 
during the tast two months, according 
to the bureau, has been to improve the 
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exchange position of the important cash 
crops, but to cause some recession among 
the livestock praducts. Cotten, corn, 
wheat and potatoes’ are noted as being 
relatively higher priced, while hogs and 
eggs are now selling at serious disadvan- 
tage to producers. 

The bureau’s index of purchasing power 
of farm products in terms of non-agri- 
cultural commodities stands at 86, com- 
pared with 87 one year ago, 91 two years 
ago, 82 three years ago, the five pre-war 
years being considered as 100. 





HOG CHOLERA HARD LUCK 
I watched some of my friends with the 
hog cholera difficulties last year. I was 
talking to one man early in the spring of 
1926 about pigs, vaccination and about 
hog cholera. He definitely announced that 


he expected to vaccinate when his pigs 
were two months old. When his pigs 
were two months old he said he was too 
busy. When the pigs were three months 
old he still did not have time to vaccinate 
them. Along in December, when the pigs 
were about 160 pounds, hog cholera broke 
out in his herd. He had them vaccinated 
at that time. He lost about fiftean head, 
and due to a change in the weather con- 
ditions, the rest of his hogs, even tho 
they lived, failed to gain properly for two 
or three weeks. 

By his method of procrastination he lost 
some hogs, doubled his’ vaecination 
charge because of the extra amount of 
serum required, and increased the length 
of time required to finish the hogs be- 
eause of the delay of gain at the time of 
vaccination. The loess in this case was 
between $300 and $500, due to a delay in 
vaecination. 

Another friend of mine who knows how 
to raise good pigs. postponed his vaceina- 
tion because of the eontinuous arrival of 
young pigs during the entire summer. The 
pigs began to arrive in March, and at no 
time were all of his pigs two weeks old 
older, until the middle of September, 
when cholera broke out in the herd. The 
entire herd was vaccinated at this time. 
The loss was heavy, due to a shortage of 
serum. Pigs three days old were vacci- 
nated from this herd in September with 
satisfactory results. Had the same aged 
pigs been vaccinated earlier in the season 
the loss of twenty to twenty-five head of 
100-pound shotes might easily have been 
avoided. This man says never again to 
such postponement of the date of vacci- 
nation. 

A third man raises purebred hogs. He 
knows how to feed them and usually vac- 
cinated his pigs around 50 pounds. He 
frankly admits that he put off the day of 
vaccination beeause he didn’t call a veter- 
inarian. When he did vaccinate, he had 
the unusual experience of mild tempera- 
ture in several hogs and a high tempera- 
ture in a few. His date of vaccination 
was so late that it interfered with the 
early boar sales that otherwise would 
have been possible. 

These men all have hard luck stories. 
Thev all bought experience. They are all 
convinced that the proper time to vacci- 
nate a pig is at about ten weeks old. They 
are all agreed that it is better to vacci- 
nate a pig at three days old than it is to 
carry a whole herd without vaccinating 
them until the older ones weigh around 
175 pounds. 

Some reports indicate that there is a 
possibility of more than an ordinary loss 
by hog cholera this year. Hard luck sto- 
ries are not desirable. Prevention meth- 
ods are available.—J. J. Newlin. 





CO-OPERATIVE RECORD AT ST. PAUL 

Puring the first five months of 1927, the 
Central Co-operative Commission Associ- 
ation of South St. Paul sold 8,263 cars of 
livestock for the farmers of Minnesota 
and the northwest, which was 31.8 per 
cent of the total livestoek receipts at the 
South St. Paul union stockyards for that 
period. This is a considerable gain for 
the farmers’ co-operative organization, 
especially in view of the fact that live- 
stock receipts at South St. Paul during 
the first five months of this year were 
2,810 cars less than for the same period 
in 1926. The first five months of last 
year, the Central Co-operative Commis- 
sion Asscciation handled 27.7 per cent of 
the total livestock receipts at the South 














St. Paul market. 
TAMWeORTSHS 
Pig Club pigs—a few sows for summer 
Tamworth farrow. Still one good boar to sell. 


3.3.Newlin, )4 mW. Johnston) Grimes, Ia. 
YORESHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From e@ nationally known berd—carry both quality 
end prestige. Fall pige for aale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. 

B. F. Davidson, 

















POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Date 24, 
very outstanding. No. berd too good for bim. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

HM. L. Kyon & Sons, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Twe very choice rean bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scotch breeding, suitable te head pure-blood 
herds. Alsoanumber ef good rugged bulis for the 
farmer trade. 
8S. B. Hudsen & Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, ia. 


SHORTHORNS re 


SHORTHORR | BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several reans of exceptional individuality 
and of best Scotch breeding. Also one whit¢ buil of 
the Kilblean Beauty family. He ie an exceptionally 
low set beefy bull. These bulis are in apiendid con- 
dition and have recently passed the tuberculin test. 
Farm located on. psved highway, U. 6. 7%, 11 miles 


from Sioux City 
HELD BROS., Hinton, iowa 


EBR@OLSTEIES. 
Morningside Helsteins 42 o%*"!"e of very 


choiee hetfers by 
Pietje Maplecrest Ponttac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. 
Pietje Mapiecrest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 Ibs. ef milk per day. Prices 




















reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 
Kd. Kensink, (SiouxCo.) MSlespers, lowa 
DUROG SERSEYS. 





Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 


Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandstre of champions. 
§8 of his sons are heading purebred herds. Ful! par- 
ticulars on application to 
B. A. Samuelson & Seon (Sac Co.) Miron, Ia. 


junior Yearling and Fall Sows 


bred to Great Coleone! and The Spapper fer September 
= A few fall show boars left. Write or visit 
our he 

Meee Bros. 





Cresten, lewa 


INDEX 


The Indicater of Durecs 
His pigs are developing into herd boar prospects. 
Otber outstanding prospects among them a litter by 
Paviowa, champion sow ef Ilitnois. 
Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, Iowa 


P@OLAXNBD-CHINAS 


Hancherdale Polands 


A few fine fall boars, from prolific strain. Also some 
choice fall and yearling sows, bred for fall pigs. 


ae pigs either sex for 
- P. Bancher, Rolfe, lowa. 


20 Poland China Fall Sows — 


for September [farrow, sired by Prince of Wales, a 
son of The Robber, and bred to The Reaper, and a 
Prince of Wales boar. Write or visit our herd. 

D. J. BURNS, STUART, 1OWA 


SPOTTED POLAND-.CHINAS. 


~ Paramount Herd — 


Fall sale October 18th. Breeding stock for sale at 
alltimes. Write us your needs. 
wih. O. NOTZ, R.4 


Spotted Armistice 


FALL AND SPKING BOARS FOR SALE 

Also a few giitse to farrow soon. Also epring trios, 
no relation. The best in spots 

T. M. SAYDEN, $ CBRESTON, 10WA 


BAMPSHEIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


ONE OR A CARLOAD 
We can supply yeu with single lots or com- 
plete show herds. Write us your needs. 
BiG FOUR FARMS, Brooklyn, lowa 


HAMPSHIRE Sows and Fall G@tlte bred for early 
fall litters—good ones with lots of 
size, priced real cheap; aiso spring and fal! boars. 

C. A. Prentice, Bac City, lowa 




















Creston, lowa 

















EVERBAL sirictly choice young 
registered Percheron Mares 

to exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want cheice 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, towa 
FOR SALE 


One Percheron Stallion, twe years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse. 

High-class > Shrepehire, Oxford, Hampshire, South- 
down and Ramboulilet ewes and rams in show 
condition. 

Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State am 


Ames, lowa 
SHEEP. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


with size and quality, heavy boned, 
heavy fleeced, shipped en spproval. 
Daniel Leonard & S0n,Corning, lowa, 
lowa’s Pioneer Breeders 
and Importers. 


Shropshire Rams 


We have twenty well grown yearling rams that we 
are pricing right. They are well bred, with size and 
type that will please you. 
Lioyd F. Jones, 


AUCTIONEERS 

















Winterset, lowa 








GUY L. PETT!TT, AUCTIONEER 
I sel] year after year for some of the best breeders. 
Write for dates. Bloomfield, lowa. 





POLAND CHINAS 





Our printer made us say that our herd had been developed in three years, but it 


has been more 


thirty, each year selecting the best and maturing to the 


best in boars that could be found. We are offering you the epportunity to buy 
this class of Polands in our coming sales, and we very often have a few to sell at 


private treaty. 
are interested. 


Visitors are always welcome and we solicit your inquiries if you 


—H. A. Wessels & Sons, Creston, lowa 
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Algona. 
Allison. 
Amber. 
Ames.... 
Anamosa 
Ankeny. 


Ashton... 
Atkins. 
Aurelia... 
Auburn... 
Bancroft. 
Bedford... 


Bellevue.. 
Belmond. 


Decorah... 





Deferred Payments 
You’ll Never Miss 


















Arlington... 
Armstrong Corner Hardware Store 


Atlantic...Ca 


Battle Creek 


ak. A. Ct 
-Belmond Furniture Co. Glidden ieoceaieedl G slidden Hardware Co. 
Sirs “ple Maytag Co, Goose Lake....P. N. Harksen & Son 


BOON Corssecsvenes . 
Bonaparte.W. S. & A. V. Blackford Grand yore REN a EAA 



























Union Co. Maytag Store 
sinensis Henry Fitzpatrick 
Sone ae -Davenport Maytag Co. 
Decorah Furniture Co. 
"-H. M. Cassin Hdwe. Co. 
Denison...Crawford Co. Maytag Co. 
Des Moines... saa 


Creston...... 
Danbury...... 


the F 


The Maytag has won world 
leadership because of its speed 
and thoroughness of washing, 
because of its big capacity tub, 
because of its compact, space- 
saving design, because of its 
sturdiness—a cast-aluminum, 
one-piece, seamless, lifetime tub 


doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 





= 


t 


—t 


For homes with electric- 
ity, the Maytag is avail- 
able with electric motor 








is inva 


E fact that the Maytag is the only washer equipped 
with the in-built gasoline Maytag Multi-Motor, is not 
the only reason that it is purchased by more farm homes 

than any other washer. City homes also have shown a 
distinct preference for the Maytag, and with the exception 
of the power plant, the gasoline Maytag and the electric 
Maytag are identical in design and construction. 


A Free Trial Washing 
in Your Home 


No cost, no obligation whatsoever. Write or phone any Maytag 
dealer listed below. Do your next washing with a Maytag. If it 







ing 


M 








ONT ey gnc te” 





that cleans itself, empties itself. 

Washes everything thoroughiy 
clean without hand-rubbing. Its 
all-metal wringer sets close to 
the water line, automatically 
adjusts the tension for a thin 
handkerchief or a bulky blanket 
and wrings both dry. 





THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Jowa 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Phone one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 


City STATE OF IOWA Dealer City STATE OF IOWA Dealer City STATE CF IOWA Dealer City STAT 


EOF IOWA Dealer City STATE OF IOWA Dealer 






































Catsltbisen oases Carstens Bros, Dubuque... A & B Sales Co. Hornick..sessesssnsnneeRose Bros. Marble Rock yens.. Paul Petersen 
.Webb's Radio Shop Dundee.. -Henry R. Theel Hospers William Stover ooo. Gates-Hoadley Lumber Co. Paullina... “Albert Strampe 
Variety Store Durant... A. J. Kleitiian Humeston.Tull & Probasco Hd. Co. oss ..George Tutt Perry... ; Perry Maytag Co, 

“Wen 1 & Lampe DY ersville...scsescsessesesoseeesee Peter M Eda. Grove rcssinennces Pilcher Hardwa are Marengo... Brown “Hardware Co. Peterson.N. W Light & Power Co. 

and Ry. Co. Hentges Hardware & Furniture ae a gaa "Swan-Leytze Fur. Co. Marshalltown. secothigg Ws Rameaee  POCARON CE Barc csssisiessosenees Ben_ Poduska 

Co, Eagle Grove.R. E. Roper Hardware Indianola... os Riggle & Carver Martensdale... “C.F. Martens Postville.. weed. TT. Humphrey 

ise Co. Kdgewood.......... Platte Furniture Co. [,wood. ...J/ohn Bobeldyk Mason City... ‘Walton Maytag Store Prairie City. “Farmers’ Co-op. Exch: 

Bros, dora... -Wehrman & Andrle Jonia.......... “Simon Hoffman McGregor...McGregor Hardware Co. Pre ston.... C. J. Maser 

.Munn goo ah Co. FL ACL essssssesesersssenetes W._F. Kleinpell Jowa City.. «The Strub Co. Melbourne . & K. Implement Co. Protiviti cha Hruska Bros. 

















Elkhart.. 
Elkhorn... 
Emmetsburg.. 
Estherville. 


W. R. Walton Melrose.. 
Rag geen Co. Melvin 
Janesville.. E. Thompson Merrill 
Jefferson... ‘Jefferson. gran Co. Milford... 







Cory Hardware Co. Jowa Falls 
sacl Otto Petersen aioe 
Cliff Maytag Co. 
Cliff, Maytag Co. 


.G. H. Monroe 
smseallinn P, A. Logli 
Gleim & Sons 




















«John A. Haslach Quimby... Burcham & Rollins 
Frank Beuchholz Red Oak....The Thomsen Hdwe. Co. 
G. E. Pew & Co. Renwick.Renwick Auto & Imp. Co. 

H. C. Moeller CS Sete Morf Hardware 
States satay Co. 
w-Gregory & Son 
Carl G. Schultz Rock Valley. on Peter Smits 
Rockwell City A. F. Bledsog 























N d Hardware Everly... -o. W. Stuhr = Missouri 
riod sc H Peon Fairfé Xun JOS. Vorel_ Hardware Co ee te a is a dass,” ig Has Harrison Cou 
County M: ivtag Co. F airfie | ES The Economy Store Keokuk Keokuk Maytag Store Monona. 
ww J. S. Mummert — & ponnson Keosauqua. A. Burnett Montezuma 
~W Stober Kingsley. 










mex Beck & Staples _ 
udubon Maytag Co. Et. Dodge.......A. “‘D. “MieGuiticn Co. Kilemme... Jacobs Hardware Co. Monticello 
Wm. Thielen Ft. _Masioon Knoxville.......Avery, Cleland & Co. nove. 
~ H. Fuchs fadison Maytag “ae Co. pate City...Farmers’ U. Co-op. Co. Mt. Ayr... 
 C. Meyer S....Winnebago Auto Co. Mt. Vernon 
taab & Son Mt. Pleasant... 


.W. W. Rosenau Muscatine..Fu 











j a Garnavillo 


atin ® F. Jump George... 
cute Goetz Maytag Co. Gladbrook F. 








= Ben Hoeven 
Carlisle Hdwe. Co. 


factncipnesiel Kehr Bros. Neola 











.Pixler Electric Co. Brandon Swink Hdw. Rolfe R. G. Hunter 


Balster Store Rubio... H. A. Luithly 
McMahon Russell. Woodman Estate 
wm. F. Jump St. Ansgar Wold Hardware Co. 
“Beranek & Son Salix... Salix Hardware Co. 
ivix Bros. Saude... Vaala & Natvig 
lier & Hiller Hd. Co. Scotch Grove... .Arend Relater Store 












nN Bros. & Hayes Nashtra.cccscscscccssesseees uuwNafus & Son Scranton... N. Black 


Wm. Thielen Sheldon........... Sheldon yp AR. Ca. 





Grotwold Hardware Nevada......Flic 









kinger SS Mae Co. Shellsburg 
















































































wwe). M. Maytag Co. 
~W. H.W Jaiker & Co. 
Seyb & Hopp 











hweiger & Oler 









erie hg Aluminum “Washer | 
IF IT DOESN’T SELL. ITSELF, DON’T KEEP IT 



















Sacholm.... er IN Wiltse Hardware and Impl. Co. oF Wyant, Dickinson & Heath Co. 
ROR PRON csnacsisicacmeee P. A. Milled eromsiege.. srovanssessonsncaonnecsas Chas. Jensen ymouth Co. po aay Hg a oes ..N woe fan te Shenandoah age 
Breda..........« .Olerich & Co. —— -George Hardware Co. Toon lla tie Riass Bea Leon Maytag Co. New London ., and Fremont Co. Maytag Co. 
Burlington John Boesch Co. Guthrie Center... att ae Little Rock: Ted Dykhouse City Water & Light Dept. Sibley.......... Osceola Co. Maytag Co. 
Calamus.. Christensen & Olson Guttenberg. ~-Kuemoel & L - Lohrville..... L. G. McDermott New Virginia...u«....Riggle Pf Ser Sidney Page 
Cantril. Burnett & Burnett Fyajpur.... Ds L Ww oa Lost Nation. -E. L. Grundemeier North English... ss L. Evans’ and Fremont Co. Maytag Co. 
Carlisle sardner & Graham Pamiin.. iewia Gavaae Lowden........ A. Freund & Co. Northwood “CC. Jacobson Sigourney..........Seibel Hardware <o 
Carroll “Matt Hardware Co. Hampton... Hampton Maytag Co. Lynnville...G. B. McCoy Hdwe. Co. Ocheyedan... Hardware Co. 2! : “7 boys ow a: Ge 
CY, RMSE Kurt & Gross Hansell ccccocese ames Hannah Madrid... “Madrid Hardware Co. Oelweitt...cces-ssiflbesscesses: Hintz OS. CB. caer Co, 
Casey ne pase -F. R. Valentine Harlan......Shelby Co. Maytag Store Malcolm.. -Homer G. McCauley Ogden Hardware *Co. “FV Viles Hdwe. Co. 
Cedar Rapids......Denecke Company Harper... Farmers’ Union Elev. Co, Manly...... ..D. B. Logeman Olin Dell Stingley Storm Lake. ey D. Larson 
Se Te eg |, SERRE EE asses " P Malvern... ..Montgomery Onawa.......Monona Co. Maytag Co. Story Cit T 7 olm 
-Heverly & Knight Hdwe. Co. Harris: A. G. Bagge and Mills County Maytag Co. Orange City Strawb - ; Hdwe. ¢ 
Centerville. lowa So uthern ——. Co. “Frank Eno Manchester... Dering, Rass De Cook” & Brink Hardware Co. etree pe - “gs gh 
C ee seeee a recap SV utcher Hawarden. William Ruttan Manning. © Vogt OS a Zeon nssrsersersennesee Osage “Hardware Co. Swea City.. ‘Albert Tweetin Hd. Co 
om gna ome —— Co. Hinton..........Hinton Hardware Co. Manilla. Hawks » onde, Co. Osceola FW. Paul vis. The Mason Machituce Ga. 
aerene = ae = ‘yy £0. PAOLO DO I8D sxceosctosensarsessnsnecosons E. E. Norton Manson Manson Machinery Co. Oskaloosa. The McGregor Co. ‘Noton... og Tipton | Ams “samp Co. 
“gc eo Pinion te on : Srore Holy Cross. G. M. Friedmas Mapleton....Monona Co. Maytag Co. Ottosen.. ~R. J. Wiegman ojedg WC. Haran 
oe cr ata att Hopkinton -Milroy & Petrie Maquoketa.........Walter: E. Schenck Ottumwa... Wilson Maytag Co. pT Reo cagg Clint Schlotfelt 
College Spgs..Coulter & Christensen Viola Myers Garage 
Columbus Jct....Elliott A. Leonhard Washington... Scott & Hardin 
rs oon Rapids ‘. Jones Waterloo........ Gutknecht Maytag Co. 
Correctionyille .W. E. Schontz Waterville. Asleson & Co. 
CerningAdams Co. Maytag Store Waukon... Peterson Bros. 
COT IRON renssansceseeersrensrneeoes H. H. Booth Wesley...... lease & Lease 
Corwith... “isworth & Son West Branch..........W. B. Anderson 
Co. Bluffs...Wach-Flynn Elec. Co. West nO Ven snicincinie ces ereesc 
Cresco. ..-Busching Maytag Co. Howard & Harper Hardware Co. 


West Liberty...Anderson Hdwe. Co. 
West Point 
West Point Lbr. & Hdwe. Co. 
West Union..Luthmer Maytag Co. 
Wheatland... arl Lohmann & 
Whittemore.....Oliver Hardware Co. 
MY MADER, csctcticainsrpcasescaessicd General Store 
Willey.......0nnmnneeGreteman Bros. 
Winterset..........Hays Maytag Store 
Woden...Jacob Helm Hardware Co. 
Wyoming «William Wilker 
Vetter. Ellerbsock & Clarkin 























